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ABSTRACT 

The Illinois Director's Study was commissioned by the 
Department of Children and Family Services to provide comprehensive 
data on directors of licensed, center-based early childhood programs 
in the state. Addressed were the following questions % (1) What is the 
current level of education, training, and experience of center 
directors in Illinois? (2) How do directors rate the importance of 
specific tasks associated with their administrative role? (3) How do 
director's ratings compare with those of expeits in early childhood 
education? (4) What skills and competencies do center directors feel 
should be minimum requirements for the position? (5) How do 
directors' assessments of minimum requirements compare with those of 
experts and with state licensing standards? (6) What is the 
relationship between directors' education, training, and experience 
and their perceived competence in performing tasks associated with 
their role? (7) In what knowledge and skill areas do directors frel 
they need additional training? (8) What is the relationship between 
directors' education, specialized training, and experience and 
indices of program quality? This report provides background 
information on 990 directors and summarizes results of field 
observations of 103 programs. It also offers policy recommendations 
regarding the efficacy of modifying licensing standards. Extensive 
references are supplied and several survey instruments are appended. 
(RR) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Over the past two decades, patterns of child care have changed 
profoundly. With increasing numbers of women in the labor force, out 
of home care in center-based programs has grown at an astonishing 
rate. Enrollment has more than tripled since 1965 when only 11% of 
the nation's preschoolers attended prekindergart* n programs. This 
growth is most clearly seen in the dramatic increase in the number of 
licensed child care centers from approximately 18,000 in 1977 to 
nearly 63,000 in 1986 (Hofferth & Phillips, 1987; NAEYC , 1986; 
Neugebauer, 1989; U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1987). Most demographic 
projections indicate that this trend will continue veil into the next 
decade . 

This situation presents a formidable challenge to those who work 
in the field of early childhood education. The concern extends beyond 
the mere availability of child care services to an equally pressing 
concern about the quality of the services provided (Phillips, 1987; 
Jorde, 1986; NAEYC, 1984a). Programs that are stimulating, well- 
planned, and provide children with the tools for success in later life 
are no longer viewed as a luxury; they are seen as a basic necessity 
for all children in group care. 

Studies conducted in a variety of settings have repeatedly shown 
that such high quality programs are run by well- trained, competent, 
and dedicated staff. In short, the quality 0 f staff training in 
preschool programs is a critical determinant of overall program 
quality (Berk, 1985; Clarke-Stewart & Gruber, 1984; Howes, 1983; 
Oyemade & Chargois, 1977: Peters & Kostelnik, 1981; Phillips, 1987; 
Piescott, Jones, & Kritchevsky, i)72; Roupp , Travers, Glantz, 6c 
Coelen, 1 979 ; Vandell & Powers, 1983) 

Most of research in this aroa, however, has focused on 
caregivers (teachers) and the rule they play in facilitating 
children's development. Little systematic inquiry has been conducted 
on the role directors play (however indirect it may be) in influencing 
the contextual factors that support or inhibit quality experiences for 
children . 



Despite the lack of concrete empirical studies in this area, the 
prevailing wisdom in the literature supports the proposition that the 
director is the "gatekeeper to quality," setting the standards and 
expectations of others to follow. It is the director who sets the 
tone and creates the climate of concern that is the hallmark of a 
quality program (Almy, 1982; Jorde-Bloora, 1987a 1988a; Decker & 
Decker, 1984; Greenman & Fugua, 1984; Montgomery & Seefeldt, 1986; 
Storm, 1985) . 

Most observers agree the effective director promotes quality 
through good communication, supportive supervision, an understanding 
of sound fiscal policies, and careful attention ^o the working 
conditions of staff. It is an artful blend of knowledge and 
experience that includes more than a strong background in 
developmental theory and the principles of early childhood education. 

Given the immense importance of the director ' s role, it is 
unfortunate that so little research has focused on the issues related 
to effective program administration including what constitutes minimum 
and optimum qualifications for the position. Presently, there appears 
to be little agreement among practitioners, licensing representatives, 
and those designing teacher training programs at the college level 
about what requisite skills and competencies are needed to 
successfully direct a program (Almy, 1981, 1988; Austin, 1981; Blase & 
Fixsen, 1981; Busch-Rossnagel , 1985; Fugue & Greenman, 1982; Lamme , 
McMillin, 6c Clark, 1983; Slavenas & Sloan, 1987). 

Moreover, little is known about the type of formal and informal 
training center directors have had and their attitudes about the 
appropriateness of that training. What is known is that many 
directors feel they come ill-prepared to assume the ravriad of 
responsibilities associated with their role and as a result often 
experience high levels of stress and burnout (Jorde, 1982). 

The lack of reliable data about program directors has hampered 
efforts by child care advocates around the country to press for 
licensing standards that are reasonable and enforceable, yet also 
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promote quality. The State of Illinois is no exception. At present, 
there is no coherent rationale supporting the level of director 
qualifications mandated in the licensing code. 

The present study, commissioned by the Illinois Department cf 
Children and Family Services, was designed to provide comprehensive 
data on the background, training, and experience of program directors 
in Illinois. It also sought to provide preliminary data on the 
association between director qualifications and various indices of 
program quality. Chapter I provides a review of the literature 
regarding the qualifications of center directors. In Chapter II, the 
methodology and results of the Illinois Director's Study are 
presented. The final chapter of this report recommends poss ible 
directions for the future regarding the training and licensure of 
center directors. 
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CHAPTER I 

AN OVERVIEW OF J I RECTOR QUALIFICATIONS 



The director's role in the early childhood center is both 
central and complex. In a number of powerful ways the director 
influences the climate ol a center both as a workplace for the 
teaching staff and as an educational and nurturing environment for 
clvidren. While there is uniform agreement in the ? teratur^ about 
the importance of the director's role and the need for highly trained 
personnel to serve in this capacity, there is a surprising lack of 
agreement about what constitutes minimum qualifications and how 
individuals should be trained. There also appears to be a lack of 
consensus about the nomenclature used to describe personnel who 
oversee the administration of center-based programs. 

This chapter provides an overview of the many issues surrounding 
the requisite qualifications of center directors. First, it will look 
at the multifaceted role of the center director and the rz age of 
competencies needed for effective center administration. It will then 
summarize state regulations governing minimum qualifications and 
present a profile of the Individuals who currently hold this position. 
Finally, it will look at the link between qualifications and indices 
of program quality. 

The Multifaceted Role of the Early Childhood Center Director 

Anyone who has chased the shadow of a center director for even a 
brief time, knows that being an effective administrator means wearing 
many hats: budget analyst, building and grounds manager, staff super- 
visor, record-keeper, receptionist, community liaison, curriculum 
.e- eloper, public relations coordinator, fundraiser, nutritionist, 
nurse, and child advocate (Axelrod, 1972; Decker & Decker, 1984; 
Neugebauer, 1984; Sciarra & Dorsey, 1979). The list is long and 
varied. 

In a 1984 position statement on nomenclature and the status of 
the early childhood profession, the National Association for the 
Education of Young Children recommended the title "early childhood 
specialist" to denote the individual who supervises, trains staff, 



designs curriculum and/or administers programs. However, this term 
has not been widely adopted by practitioners. Most center directors 
still refer to themselves as "director" or "administrator." 

Almy (1982, 1988) refers to the director as an "early childhood 
educator," possessing the skills of the early childhood teacher plus, 
at a minimum, a thorough and current knowledge of child development 
and skills in working with adults, assessment and evaluation, 
administration and management, and research. "Such a pel son could 
bring to a large center, or several smaller centers, or a system of 
day care home, or some combination of homes and centers, the depth of 
knowledge that is needed if day care is to reflect the quality that 
early childhood teachers oft^n talk about but less often realize" 
(Almy, 1982, p. 492). This conceptualization of the center director 
is similar to the Stage 4 ("Complex Practice") early childhood 
professional that VanderVen (1988) describes. 

The repertoire of competencies needed to effectively carry out 
these roles will vary by the age and background of the children 
enrolled, the range of services provided, the philosophical 
orientation of the program, and the legal sponsorship of the center. 
The size of the program, as well, certainly affects the scope and 
complexity of the administrative role. Directors of small programs 
may have few administrative tasks and serve as classroom teacher for 
part of the day whereas directors of large programs may have multiple 
sites, multiple funding sources, and a large diverse staff to 
coordinate. Thus, directing different types of programs requires 
varying levels of administrative sophistication CSpodek & Saracho, 
1982). 

Defining Administrative Competence 

Defining competence as it relates to the multiplicity of roles 
the director assumes each day is the first step in clarifying the 
issues surrounding requisite qualifications. Most conceptualizations 
of competence include three components: 1) knowledge competency which 
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includes knowledge of psychological theories, teaching strategies, and 
organizational analysis; 2) skill competency which includes the 
technical, human, and conceptual skills needed to perform different 
tasks; and 3) attitude competency which includes the beliefs, values, 
dispositions, and emotional responses that support optimum 
performance. Isenberg (1979) cautions that competence must be viewed 
as as synthesis, rather than a collection of knowledge, skills, cad 
attitudes. In other words, it is an "integrative" rather than an 
"additive" process. Attitude competency, for example, is integral to 
both knowledge and skill competency. 

Task Perfo rmance Areas 

One way to better understand the range of competencies needed to 
administrate a program is to look at the task performance areas that 
encompass the director's role (British Columbia Department of 
Education, 1979; Busch-Rossnagel & Worman, 1985; Rose .thai, 1978; 
Texas Department of Human Resources, 1977). These can be grouped into 
four broad categories: 

Organizational Theory and Leadership . Directors need a sound 
understanding of organizational theory in order to assess program 
needs, articulate a clear vision for the center, implement goals, and 
evaluate program effectiveness. They also need a good understanding 
of the dynamics of group behavior and how different leadership styles 
are appropriate in different situations. 

As personnel manager, they must have skill in recruiting, 
training, and supervising staff in order to maintain a congenial, 
productive work team. Directors must also manage information and be 
able to translate program goals into well-written policies and 
procedures. Additionally, they must be alert to changing 
demographics, social and economic trends, and new developments in the 
field. Finally, directors must have knowledge of themselves as a 
growing professional and how that professional identity translates 
into a code of ethical behavior and professional responsibility. 



Child Development and Early Childhood Programming . In order to 
guide others in developing and implementing sound programs for young 
children, directors need a thorough understanding of Jevelopmental 
patterns in early childhood and the implications for group care. They 
must be keen observers able to assess each child's needs and know how 
to assist staff in planning developmentally appropriate curiicular 
experiences to meet those needs. 

Directors also need a sound understanding of the principles of 
environmental psychology and how th«* arrangement of space and 
materials can support optimal development. They need organizational 
skills to implement effective systems to maintain enrollment, 
attendance, and anecdotal data on children. And because they are 
ultimately accountable for the health and safety of the children in 
their care, they need a firm grounding in the principles of health, 
safety, and nutrition as they relate to different aspects of program 
implementation . 

Fiscal and Leg al Issues . Because directors must respond to the 
laws and requirements of different government regulatory agencies and 
funding sources, they should have a good working knowledge of federal, 
state, and local regulations governing centers-based programs. As 
financial manager, they oversee the disbursement of funds and thus 
should know how to develop a budget, set tuition rates, prepare needed 
financial reports, and maintain appropriate insurance coverage. In 
addition, they need a good understanding of the principles of 
fundraising and grantsmanship in ord * to secure funding from a 
variety of ^rivate and public sources. 

Board. Parent, and Community Rg liijo'if' because the director is 
typically the person that serves as 1 al^ n with the center's advisory 
board, owner, or sponsoring agency, rhe ability to articulate a 
rationale for program practices is criticr.l. Directors also serve an 
important public relations role and thus must be able to interpret 
child growth and development to parents and others in the community. 

In order to effectively meet the needs of the parents of 
children enrolled in their program, a knowledge and understanding of 




the dynamics of family life, particularly families of different social 
and cultural backgrounds, is also essential. 



Finally, in marketing their program and serving as a resource to 
parents, directors must have a working knowledge of community services 
that can support their efforts. In this regard, it is important they 
have regular contacts with professional organizations, state and 
federal congressional representatives, community service organi- 
zations, consultants, public schools, advocacy groups, medical and 
mental health units, local colleges, and local news media. 

Education and Training; A Subtle ni^ jpyfinn 

VanderVen (1985) draws an important distinction between 
education and training. Training, she states, refers to specific 
information and skill development which enable an individual to do a 
specific job in a specific setting. It primarily focuses on the "how 
to" of an immediate situation, rather than the "why." Education, on 
the other hand, is concerned with providing an individual with a b-oad 
perspective, a conceptual base for framing information and solving 
problems. It encourages the long term transferability of knowledge 
and skills. 

VanderVen believes that academic programs at all levels should 
offer a blend of both orientations. That has not always been the 
case, however. University programs have tended to emphasize the 
education mode while technical/vocational colleges and service 
agencies providing in-service staff development have tended to focus 
on training. 

State Regulations Governing Director Qualifications 

Director qualifications can be divided into five categories: 1) 
age and other general background characteristics; 2) years of formal 
education (regardless of subject matter or specialization); 3) 
specialized preparation relevant to young children (e.g. training in 
developmental psychology or early childhood education; 4) specialized 
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preparation in program administration (e.g. financial management, 
staff management, or organizational theory; and 5) experience working 
in a child car. setting. 

Currently, there are no federal regulations governing the 
qualifications of child care directors. Standards for center 
directors are by and large determined by state regulatory bodies. In 
most states, the regulation of day care personnel is tied to center 
licensing and falls under the auspices of the Department of Public 
Welfare or the state's equivalent Department of Child and Family 
Social Services. 

From state to state, however, regulations differ on almost every 
aspect of what is required. Indeed, as Morgan (1987) points out, the 
most striking characteristic about the requirements is their 
diversity. There is neither consistency nor a great deal of 
specificity in what constitutes minimum qualifications for directors. 

The issue is further complicated by the fact that a number of 
states have promulgated a separate set of standards for early 
childhood personnel working in preprimary programs under the auspices 
of the public schools (Granger & Marx, 1988; Lamme, McMillin, & Clark, 
1983; Mitchell, 1988; McCarthy, 1988). Requirements for personnel 
working with preschool-aged children in these settings is typically 
tied to the state's teacher certification requirements. Across the 
board, the qualifications under these standards are far more stringent 
than those required for personnel working in programs licensed under 
the state's department of social services or equivalent regulatory 
agency. In many instances, this situation has resulted in a 
fragmented system characterized by gross inequities (Kagan, 1989). 

In a study of the expectations and requirements of state 
agencies overseeing early childhood programs , Slavenas and Sloan 
(1987) asked each state agency to rate the importance of several 
administrative competencies. State agencies ranked competency in 
personnel management as the most critical for successful 
administration of a program, especially knowledge cf appropriate 
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hiring practices, licensing and certification regulations, in-service 
training, and supervision methods. Budget, curriculum (particularly 
the ability to meet developmental needs), and community coordination 
were also considered very important. Ironically, most of these same 
state agencies do not require formal training or demonstrated 
competence in these areas prior to employment. 

Nomenclature 



The lack of a uniformly-accepted nomenclature to denote 
personnel who work in early childhood programs has always plagued the 
field (Phillips & Whitebook, 1986). It is not surprising then that 
the terms used by states to denote the role of center director also 
lack consistency. 

Some states do not differentiate personnel roles in child care 
settings and instead include directors under the broad category of 
"child care worker." Others may define a second level of teacher more 
highly qualified in child development than the rest of the teachers, 
but do not designate this person to necessarily fill the role of 
director. Those that do designate separate requirements for 
directors, often use quite different terminology to define the 
director's role. Some states require that centers with forty or more 
children hire a nonteaching director. 

Minimum Requirements 



In setting licensing requirements regarding requisite qualifica- 
tions for personnel, State regulatory agencies typically specific 
minimum standards. These establish a floor below which it is illegal 
to operate. Only a few states have begun to offer "recommended" 
standards that programs are not required to meet, but which are 
offered as guidance to achieving a higher level of quality. 

In most states the minimum age required for directors is 18 or 
21. Some states also require directors to have demonstrated 
proficiency in basic literacy skills. In nine states, directors are 
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not required to have any relevant qualifying education at all prior to 
employment (AK GA ID KY LA MN MS NH TN) . Minnesota, however, does 
require experience. Several other states require a high school 
diploma as formal education. In ten states, directors can lack a 
formal education, but only if they employ someone else who is 
qualified to be responsible for the programmatic aspects of the center 
(Morgan, 1987). 

Twenty-six states require directors to be well qualified in 
child development and ten of these require substantial coursework. 
Only six states, however, require thst directors have coursework in 
administration as well as child development (CA, IA, TX, CO, PA, WI). 
North Dakota, requires "competence'' in administration, but does not 
require formal training nor experience. One state, Texas, is in the 
process of establishing a credential for directors. Twelve states 
require ongoing training for directors (Morgan, 1987). 

Illinois licensing standards for center directors currently 
require an individual to be 21 years of age and show evidence of one 
of the following: 1) completion of two years of college credit with 
18 semester hours related directly to child care and/or child 
development; 2) two years experience in a relevant setting with 10 
semester hours of credit in child care and proof of enrollment in an 
accredited program; or 3) completion of a CDA Credential with required 
experience and education (Illinois DCFS, 1985). 

A Profile of Early Childhood Center Directors 

While very little systematic research has focused on early 
childhood center directors, it is possible to piece together a profile 
of directors' background characteristics from several studies that 
have looked into different aspects of the child care prof ess ion 
(Austin & Morrow, 1985-86; Buck, 1989; Coelen, Glantz , & Calore, 1978; 
Jorde-Bloom, 1988b, 1988c; Lindsay & Lindsay, 1987; NAEYC, 1984c; 
Nelson, 1986; Norton and Abramowitz, 1981; Texas State Department of 
Human Resources, 1977; Washtenaw County Association for the Education 
of Young Children, ]Q85; Whitebook, Howes, Darrah, & Friedman, 1982). 
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The average early childhood center director is female (88% - 
94%), between 36 and 42 years of age, and quite experienced. 
Directors have worked at their present position an average of five 
years and in the field of early childhood education for a little over 
nine years . 



Salary data about directors tends to be unreliable because it is 
difficult to draw comparisons across program types. Directors of for- 
profit programs, for example, often draw a minimal salary, choosing 
instead to reinvest would-be compensation back into their center. 
This deferred compensation in the way of an increased capital 
investment is seldom reported on salary surveys. Other directors 
receive fringe benefits in lieu of salary (for example, free tuition 
for their child, use of the school car, tuition reimbursement) which 
may be difficult to translate into actual dollar amounts. 

Despite the complexity of gathering accurate salary data, what 
information has been collected does not provide a very glowing picture 
of the financial remuneration associated with the position. Over the 
past few years, it also appears that director salaries have not kept 
up with inflation. A recent study conducted by the Child Care 
Employee Project in cooperation with BANANAS (1988) showed the average 
per hour starting salaries of directors in the San Francisco Bay Area 
actually decreased between 1986 ($11.85/per hour) and 1988 ($11.30 per 
hour). Similar findings are reported for other regions of the country. 

Current l evels of Education and Training 

Approximately 75% of directors hold a baccalaureate degree and a 
third of this group have gone on to earn a master's degree or 
doctorate. While there is little comparative empirical data 
published, it does appear that the level of formal education has 
increased in the last ten years. Still, the level of education does 
not match that of elementary and secondary teachers where approxi- 
mately 51% of the work force has an advanced degree. 

There are also definite regional differences in the level of 
training of directors. A. recent statewide survey in Georgia, for 
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example, found a surprising lack of training; 30% all directors 
surveyed lacked any formal training (Georgia Center for Continuing 
Education, 1987). One surprising finding of this study, however, was 
that 88% of the sample felt there should minimum requirements. 

Typically, child care directors are promoted to their positions 
from the ranks of teachers. Norton and Abramowitz (1981) found that 
78% of the directors they surveyed were head teachers or assistant 
directors before assuming full administrative responsibility for their 
center. Interest and experience appear to be the primary criteria for 
promotion, however, rather than formal training in program 
administration. Directors who have had concentrated coursework in 
child care management are rare. Fifty-six percent of the child care 
administrators in the Norton and Abramowitz study indicated that they 
had had no courses or workshops in early childhood administration. 
And many of those who had, indicated that the courses were taken after 
they became a director. 

Most directors it appears, have put together a patchwork system 
of coursework, in-service professional development, and on-the-job 
training. Those administrators who have received administrative 
training at the college level have usually taken a single course at a 
community college that covers everything from staff management to 
bookkeeping in one short semester. Only recently have a fe^ intensive 
graduate programs in early childhood administration appeared (Jorde- 
Bloom, 1987; Manburg, 1984). 

Directors' Job Satisfaction. Profession al Orientation, and Commitment 

Like educators at the elementary and secondary level, early 
childhood directors' main source of satisfaction is derived from the 
nature of the work itself that intrinsic satisfaction that comes 
from knowing they have had an impact on children's growth and 
development ( Jorde-Bloom, 1988c). Compared to administrators an other 
levels of the education system, however, early childhood directors 
exhibit far stronger levels of frustration (dissatisfaction) with 
working conditions , pay, and opportunities for promotion. These 
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dissatisfactions are endemic to the field (Whitebook, Howes, Darrah, & 
Friedman, 1982). 

Several recent studies confirm that directors as a group exhibit 
a strong commitment to the profession. Lindsay and Lindsay (1987) 
found that directors overwhelmingly perceive themselves as 
"professionals." In a recent study focusing on the professional 
orientation of early childhood workers (Jorde-Bloom, 1988b), 87% of 
directors surveyed perceived their work as a "career" as opposed to "a 
job." In another study (Jorde-Bloom, 1988c), well over 90% of the 
directors said they would chose a career in early childhood if they 
were to make a career choice again. 

Still, it is disappointing to note that directors as a group do 
not engage in many activities associated with a professional 
orientation. Powell and Stremmel (1988) found that 41% of the 
directors in their study were not members of any professional 
organization. In the Jorde-Bloom study (1988b), a third of directors 
did not belong to one professional organization or subscribe to a 
single professional magazine or journal. Only slightly more than a 
third had attended two or more workshops or conferences during the 
previous year, and less than one-half of the directors had written a 
single advocacy letter to an elected representative or to the editor 
of their local newspaper during the previous year. 

Perceived Problems of Directors 

In a study of 141 child care program directors, Austin and 
Morrow (1985-86) found the concerns most frequently expressed as 
problem areas were: evaluating personal effectiveness, developing a 
center's philosophy, evaluating the effectiveness of the center; and 
establishing effective parent-center communication. Those admini- 
stracors who had fewer years of education expressed greater concerns. 
The quantity and type of problems reported, however, were not 
necessarily linked to leadership quality. The greatest concern 
expressed was the need to keep abreast of philosophical and applied 
developments in the field. Program implementation and evaluation 
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formed the next largest area of concern with over 86% citing need for 
better ways to evaluate themselves and their programs. 

Norton and Abramowitz (1981) found the four areas most 
frequently expressed as troublesome areas for directors in which they 
needed additional support and help were: staff development and 
supervision; techniques for hiring and evaluating staff; ways to 
improve parent/teacher/administration relationships; and techniques 
for planning successful staff meetings and parent -teacher conferences. 

Qualifications and Quality: Is there a Link? 

Just how are director qualifications related to overall program 
quality? Ample evidence exists documenting a strong association 
between level of caregiver training and various indices of program 
quality, particularly child outcomes. Little research, however, has 
focused specifically on director qualifications and indices of program 
quality. Still, there is some evidence to suggest there may be a link 
between the background characteristics of the director and program 
outcomes. In their Bermuda study, for example, Phillips, Scarr, and 
McCartney (1987) found center quality was highly associated with 
director's experience. In a Pennsylvania study, Kontos and Fiene 
(1984) found that children in programs with more experienced directors 
did better on measures of language and sociability. 

In a recent report summarizing the characteristics of programs 
that have achieved accreditation under NAEYC's Center Accreditation 
Project, Bredekamp (1989) states "we have observed that the most 
salient predictor of overall program quality is a director with a 
strong educational background in early childhood education/child 
development, and at least on« degree (Bachelor's or Master's). In 
the relatively rare situations where programs have exceeded ratios 
and/or group sizes and teachers have not been well trained, but the 
evidence from the observation supports a positive accreditation 
decision, the program has always had a well-qualified early childhood 
professional in a position of leadership" (p. 6). 
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Another recent study supports the proposition that the director 
in his/her leadership role sets the standards and expectations for 
staff to follow. Powell and Stremael (1988) found that the program 
director has a strong impact on the variety and sources of information 
available to caregivers, particularly those with no or limited 
training in early childhood education. The results of their study 
provide support for a "trickle down" conception of information flow 
from director to worker. 

But this insight into information networks is disconcerting if 
one views it in light of the Jorde-Bloom (1988b) study cited earlier 
regarding director's level of professional orientation. Taken 
together, the Powell and Stremmel (1988) and Jorde-Bloom (1988b) 
studies suggest that the information that "trickles down" from 
director to untrained or minimally- trained worker may not represent a 
current technical base. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE ILLINOIS STUDY 
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Methodology 



This chapter includes an overview of the major questions 
addressed iu the Illinois Director's Study, a description of the 
sample and data collection procedures, and an explanation of the 
dependent and independent variables assessed. It then presents the 
key findings of the data analysis. 

Questions Guiding ths Inquiry 

1. What is the current level of training and experience of center 
directors in the State of Illinois? 

2. How do directors rate the importance of specific tasks associated 
with their administrative role? And how do these ratings compare with 
those of experts in the field of early childhood? 

3. What skills and competencies do center directors feel should be 
minimum requirements for the position? And how do director 
assessments of minimum requirements compare with those of e; erts and 
current state licensing standards? 

4. What is the relationship between the director level of education, 
training, and experience and their perceived competence in performing 
the tasks associated with their role? In what knowledge and skill 
areas do they perceive they need additio 1 training? 

5. What is the relationship between directors' level of education, 
specialized training, and experience and indices of program quality? 

Sample 

The sample for this study included 990 directors of licensed 
ccrly childhood centers in Illinois. The sample included 964 females 
and 26 males who ranged in age from 21 to 77 years (M - 40.22, s.d. 
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9.80). These directors represented all geographic regions of the 
state. (Appendix A provides a distribution of the participar* ng 
centers by zip code). The mean program size of the centers involved 
was 80 students (s.d. 63.17, range 8 - 600) with an average paid 
teaching and support staff of 10 (s.d. 9.58, range 1-79). The 
average turnover rate reported for centers was 29%. The directors 
participating in this study represented all program types (half-day 
and full-day) as well as differing legal structures (private 
proprietary, corporate "or-profit, private nonprofit , public 
nonprofit) . 

From this initial pool of 990 directors, a stratified random 
sample of 103 directors was selected for further study. These 
directors represented a cross- section of programs in Illinois by 
geographic location, enrollment size, legal sponsorship, and staffing 
patterns. This second phase of the study included an interview with 
each director and a field observation at each center. In addition, 
the teaching staff at each site were asked to complete a questionnaire 
assessing their perceptions of their work environment along several 
dimensions of organizational climate. 

Eighty-nine experts in the field of early childhood education 
were also included in this study. These individuals were selected 
because of their specialized knowledge and experience in public policy 
and/or early childhood program administration and for the national 
perspective they brought to the topic. Many were commissioners for 
NAEYC 9 s National Academy o£ Early Childhood Programs; others held 
elected positions on national governing boards of professional 
associations. Several had authored textbooks on program admini- 
stration. Of the total sample of experts, 48% held doctorate degrees. 

Measures 

Directo r's background characteristics . A self-report survey 
instrument was used to elicit background information on each director. 
Variables assessed were age, sex, level of education (scored 1 high 
school diploma to 8 doctorate), credentials earned, specialized 
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coursework for college-level credit in early childhood education and 
child development, specialized coursework in early childhood program 
administration and management, in-service training in early childhood 
education, in-service training in program administration, years oj. 
experience teaching, and years of experience administrating programs. 
Directors interviewed during the second phase of the study were asked 
additional questions regarding their background and training. For 
example, they were asked to differentiate between pre-primary and 
primary early childhood coursework and if they had taken any other 
business-related courses such as accounting or small business 
management. 



Center characte ristics . Directors were also asked to provide 
background information on their respective centers. Variables 
assessed included: type of program (half-day, full-day, half -day/ full- 
day combination); legal structure (for-profit sole proprietorship, 
for-profit corporation or franchise, private nonprofit, public 
nonprofit); hours of operation; total enrollment; number and 
distribution of paid staff; and turnover during fhe past twelve 
months . 



Director's role perception and lob satisfaction . Directors were 
asked whether they perceived their current position "a job" or "a 
career" and if they expected to be working in the field of early 
childhood in three years. They were also asked two open-ended 
questions relating to their major sources of satisfaction and 
frustration in their present position. 

Director's professional o rientation . Another section of the 
director's survey focused on their level of professional orientation. 
This section included questions regarding directors' involvement in 
professional organizations, how frequently they attended workshops and 
conferences, the number and type of educational journals they read, 
and if they had written any advocacy letters to elected 
representatives or the editor of their local newspaper during the 
previous year. The possible range of scores for this section was 0 - 
20, with a low score indicating minimal involvement in professional 
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activities and a high score indicating a strong professional 
orientation. Validity and reliability data for the professional 
orientation scale are reported elsewhere (Jorde-Bloom, 1988b, 1989). 

Knowledge and skill areas . Both directors and experts were 
asked to rate on a four-point Likert-type scale from 1 (not important 
at all) to 4 (very important) 24 knowledge and skii" areas idencified 
as potentially important to successfully performing the director's job 
(British Columbia Department of Education, 1979; Busch-Rossnagel & 
Worman, 1985; Rosenthal, 1978; Sciarra & Dorsey, 1979; Texas 
Department cf Human Resources, 1977). These knowledge and skill areas 
are related to the four primary task performance areas of the 
director' s role (organizational theory and leadership; child 
development and early childhood programming; fiscal and legal issues; 
and board, parent, and community relations). Six items comprised each 
task performance area. Thus the range of scores for each task 
performance area was 6-24. The total importance scores ranged from 
24-96. Directors were also asked to indicate on a Likert-type scale 
from 1 ("I have no knowledge or skills in this area") to 4 ("I feel 
extremely competent and knowledgeable in this area") their present 
level of knowledge for each of the 24 knowledge and skill areas. 

Additionally, both directors and experts were c^sked lo indicate 
the knowledge and skill areas they felt should be required before an 
individual assumed the role of center director. Finally, both 
directors and experts were asked to evaluate the appropriateness of 
current Illinois state licensing standards with respect to directors. 

Center quality. Tnree measures of center quality were used in 
this study. They included program quality, organizational climate, 
and the professional orientation of the center. 

Program quality. Centers included in phase two of the study 
were observed using a modified version of the Early Childhood 
Classroom Observation Scale (Bredekamp, 1986) which was developed to 
assess program quality in cente s applying for center accreditation as 
part of the National Academy of Early Childhood Programs (NAEYC, 
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1984a). Four observation subscales were used ( teacher -child 
interaction, 11 items ; curriculum, 15 items ; health , safety, 
nutrition, 17 items; and physical environment, 15 items). Centers 
were observed from 1 1/2 to 4 hours each using a Likert-type scale for 
each criteria (1 - not met to 4 - fully met). Since the mean 
correlation between the four subscales was quite strong (r -.81, p 
< .001), an overall quality score (a composite of the four subscale 
scores) was used in the final data analysis. The possible range of 
scores for overall program quality was a low of 58 to a high of 232. 

Organizational climate. The short form of the Early Childhood 
Work Environment Survey (Jorde -Bloom , 1989) was used to assess 
organizational climate. The ECWES (short form) measures staff's 
perceptions of organizational practices related to the quality of work 
life. The short form includes 20 questions to assess ten different 
dimensions of organizational climate (collegiality , opportunities for 
professional growth, supervisor support, reward system, clarity, 
decision-making, goal consensus, task orientation, physical setting, 
and innovativeness) . The survey asks respondents to indicate on a 
Likert-type scale from 0 (never) to 5 (almost always) the extent to 
which a statement describes organizational practices at their center. 
The range of scores possible for the entire scale is 0 to 100. The 
center score reflects the mean aggregate score of individuals 
completing the survey. Reliability and validity of the scale are 
reported elsewhere ( Jorde-Bloom, 1989). The short form of the ECWES 
was administered to all teaching staff of the 103 centers included in 
the second phase of the study. The mean response rate within centers 
was 98%. The total number of staff completing surveys was 1,372. 

Trc^ssional orientation of the center. This scale measures the 
policies, and regular activities of the center that support 
professional growth, teacher involvement in decision-making, and role 
clarity (e.g. Does your center... provide on-site staff development 
workshops? Provide released time to visit other schools? Have a 
library of professional books for staff to use?). When there was at 
least 80% agreement by employees that the center engaged in the 
particular activity described, it was assumed that the item accurately 
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reflected organizational practice. The possible range of scores for 
this scale was 0 to 15. The professional orientation scale was 
included on the same questionnaire as the scale measuring perceptions 
of organizational climate. 

Data Collection Procedures 

In September, 1988, the directors of 1,950 licensed child care 
centers in Illinois were sent a six-page questionnaire requesting 
information about their educational background, training, experience, 
perceived competency in performing administrative tasks, and attitudes 
about requisite skills and competencies needed to administrate early 
childhood programs (see Appendix B) . A post-card served as a follow- 
up reminder to directors to return the questionnaire. A total of 990 
directors representing approximately 1,188 programs completed the 
questionnaire for a response rate of 61%. The actual response rate is 
probably somewhat higher since some of the non- responding directors 
presumably also administrate more than one site. 

Follow-up telephone calls were made to approximately 30 
nonrespondents to discern why they did not return the questionnaire. 
Nonrespondents can represent a threat to external validity of the data 
if those responses are significantly different from the population as 
a whole. That did not appear to be the case in this study. Both the 
overall rate of return and the distribution of subjects along key 
criteria made the sample quite acceptable for analysis and 
interpretation. Most individuals who did not respond noted time 
pressures as their reason ("the September crunch," as one director 
called it). A few said they had never received the survey. 

In early October, 1988, 110 experts in the field o r early 
childhood education were also sent a four-page questionnaire to 
complete (Appendix C) regarding their perceptions about requisite 
knowledge and skill areas for center directors. A total of 89 
questionnaires was returned for a response rate of 81%. 

One hundred and twenty directors representing a cross -section of 
programs in the state were identified as potential subjects for the 
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second phase of the study. These directors were contacted in mid- 
December to see if they would be willing to participate (Appendix D) . 
Eight of the individuals were no longer affiliated with the centers 
from which they had submitted their original survey in September. Two 
others said they were not interested. The remaining agreed to 
participate. Of these 110 directors, seven tield visits had to be 
canceled because of scheduling problems, illness, or inclement 
weather. Telephone interviews and field observations to the remaining 
103 centers were conducted during January and February, 1989. 
Appendix E includes the questions included in the follow-up interview. 

Once directors agreed to participate in the second phase of the 
study, a ^_cter confirming the date ard time of their center 
observation was sent (Appendix F) along with sufficient copies of the 
short form of the Early Childhood Work Environment Survey (Appendix 
G) . Direccions for distributing and collecting surveys was included 
in the letter to the director. 

A team of three early child specialists in addition to the 
principal investigator conducted the field observations. These 
individuals were highly knowledgeable about the criteria included on 
the Early Childhood Classroom Observation Scale. A pilot testing of 
the instrument was conducted in late December, 1988 to determine 
fnterobser^-r reliability and to refine the instrument if ..ecessary. 
Iw* centers <^ different enrollment sizes, ages served, and staffing 
patterns were used in the pilot testing of the instrument. After the 
visits, further refinement in the wording of several items was made to 
reduce the possibility of interpreting criteria differently. On the 
initial pilot testing of the instrument, inter-observer agreement was 
achieved more than 90% of the time across items. Appendix H includes 
modified version of the Early Childhood Classroom Observation Scale. 

Observations ranged from 1 1/2 to 4 hours at each center. 
Visits were sche' 4 d so the observer could see the full range of 
activities e at the center. Test-retest reliability was 

conducted 3 five centers. This second visit was made 

approxir 40 weeks after the first. Test-retest reliability for 

* - --^sample was quite high (.97). 
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Results 

A Profile of Illinois Center Dilators 

The first objective of this study was to develop a profile of 
early childhood directors in Illinois. The profile that emerged is 
quite consistent with previous research conducted on this segment of 
the educational work force. Table 1 provides descriptive statistics 
summarizing directors ' background characteristics for the sample 
(N-990) . 

Ninety-seven percent of the directors included in this study 
were female. This percentage is actually somewhat higher than 
previous national demographic data collected on center directors. 
This may reflect the fact that the field as a whole is moving toward 
greater sex-segregated status as a result of the focused attention on 
child abuse. It is alro possiblethat Illinois is just character- 
istically different than the rest of the country in this regard. 

As a group, Illinois directors are quit?, experienced. They 
average more than 10 years in the field of early childhood and five 
years in their current administrative position. One half of the 
directors, however, reported they had been at their current position 
for less than four years. 

With respect to education level, 72% of the directors reported 
that they held a baccalaureate degree or higher; 22% had gone on to 
obtain a master's degree. Fifty-one (5%) of the directors held a CDA 
and another 2% of the sample were currently pursuing a CDA Credential. 
One hundred and nine directors (11%) held a Type 02 or Type 04 Early 
Childhood Certificate and 343 (35%) held an Elementary Teaching 
Certificate. Another 10% of the sample held other state teaching 
certificates, typically special education. 

The directors in this sample averaged 28 semester hours of 
credit in specialized coursework in child development or early 
childhood education. Twenty percent of the sample had less than 18 
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Table 1 



Means, Standard Deviations, and Range of Scores for 
Director Background Characteristics - Entire Sample (N=990) 



Variable m S.D. Actual Range 



Age 40.22 9.80 21-77 

Education level* 4.33 1.37 1-8 

Specialized coursework** 

ece/child development 28.45 19.66 0 - 100+ 

administration/management 6.30 11.21 0-60 

In-service training*** 

ece/child development 2.49 .90 0 -3 

administration/management 1.68 1. 10 0 -3 

Experience 

total years in ece 10.71 6.53 1 mo - 43 yrs 

years as director 6.19 5.75 1 mo - 43 yrs 

years in current position 5.39 5.51 1 mo - 43 yrs 

Professional orientation 9.09 3.71 1-20 



Education level: 1 - High school diploma; 2 - Some college; 
3 - Associate degree; 4 - Bachelor's degree; 5 - Some graduate work; 
6 - Master's degree; 7 - Post master's coursework; 8 - Doctorate 
Semester hours of credit 

Level 1-1-10 hours during the past five years; level 2-11-20 
hours; level 3 - more than 20 hours during the past five years. 
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hours of credit. Directors averaged 6 semester hours of coursework in 
early childhood administration. However , over one- third (38%) 
reported they had not had a single course re lating to the 
administration of educational programs. Of those that had specialized 
training in program administration, 47% reported that their coursework 
was taken after they had assumed their role as director. 

As a group, Illinois center directors are quite committed to 
early childhood education: 85% indicated that they intended to work in 
the field three years from now and 97% said they perceived their 
current work as n a career" as opposed to "just a job." The 103 
directors in the follow-up survey were also asked if they would choose 
a career in early childhood education if they could do it all over 
again; 83% responded affirmatively. 

Item analysis for the professional orientation scale for the 
entire sample is provided in Table 2. The level of professional 
orientation of Illinois directors is consistent with a national sample 
of directors (Jorde -Bloom, 1988). Not surprising, those directors 
exhibiting a strong professional orientation also had the highest 
levels of specialized training (r - .42, p < .001). 

Content analysis of the open-ended question about directors' 
sources of satisfaction and frustration also confirmed previous 
research in the area of teacher work attitudes (Berk, 1985; Kontos & 
Stremmel, 1988; Jorde-Bloom, 1988c). Directors repeatedly noted that 
their primary sources of satisfaction were derived from their coworker 
relations and from the nature of the work itself. Specifically, they 
stressed the satisfaction that came from doing something "socially 
useful," and knowing that they were making a positive contribution to 
the lives of so many children and their parents. Additionally, 
directors commented on the general attributes of the director's job 
(e.g. , autonomy and opportuni ties to learn new skills) that 
contributed to their satisfaction. The difficulty of finding 
qualified staff, uncooperative parents, and the paper work and time 
pressures inherent in the job were mentioned as leading sources of 
frustration along with the financial constraints of operating a 
program on a shoestring budget. 
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Table 2 

Item Analysis of Directors' Professional Orientation (N = 990) 



Item f* % 

Enrolled in a college course for 

credit during previous year 322 33 

Currently working toward degree 196 20 

Perceive work as a career 960 97 

Intend to work in ece 3 yrs from now 840 85 
Spend more than 5 hrs/wk in unpaid 

professional activities 733 74 
Belong to one or more professional 

organizat ions 704 71 

Subscribe to one or more profes- 
sional journals or magazines 758 77 

Read five or more professional 

books during previous year 502 51 

Wrote at least one advocacy letter 

during previous year 346 35 

Attended at least two workshops or 

conferences during previous year 835 84 

Gave one or more workshops during 

previous year 119 ^2 

Published any books or articles on 

early childhood education 37 4 



* indicates the number of individuals responding yes to this item 
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This study also sought to note differences in directors' level 
of education, specialized training, experience, and professional 
orientation that might be related to different center characteristics. 
Table 3 provides a frequency distribution of centers by program type 
and legal structure. 

Across all background variables (education, specialized training 
in early childhood, specialized training in program administration, 
experience, and level of professional orientation) moderate but 
significant (p < .001) associations were noted with both center size 
and the total number of paid staff. Directors of larger programs had 
more formal education, specialized training, more years of experience, 
and a stronger professional orientation. 

Significant differences in level uf specialized training (early 
childhood and program administration) were also noted by program type. 
Directors of full-day programs had significantly higher levels of 
specialized training (F - 30.76, p < .001) than did directors of half- 
day programs. Likewise significant differences in directors' level 
of specialized training surfaced that related to the legal structure 
of centers (F - 15.02, p < .01). Directors of nonprofit programs 
receiving 50% or more of their funds from public revenue reported the 
highest levels of specialized training. The lowest levels of 
specialized training were reported for directors of for-profit, 
private proprietary programs. 

Directors' and Experts' Ra tines of Knowledge and Skill Areas 

The second objective of this study was to assess how directors 
and national early childhood experts evaluate the importance of 
specific tasks associated with the director's role. Table 4 
summarizes the mean scores for four task performance areas 
(organizational theory and leadership; child development and early 
childhood programming; legal and fiscal issues; and parent, board and 
community relations). It includes, as well, both directors' and 
experts' ratings of the 24 knowledge and skill items that comprise 
these four task performance areas. 
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Table 3 



Distribution of Centers by Program Type and Legal Structure 



Entire Sample 
(N - 990) 
f* %** 



Follow-up Sample 
(N - 103) 
f* %** 



Program Type 



**"•*•*• wi< */ piugrain^s/ only 


415 


42 


39 


38 


Half day/full day combination 


395 


40 


4? 


42 


Full day program only 


161 


16 


21 


20 


Other 


19 


2 






Legal Structure 










For-profit private proprietary 


216 


22 


21 


20 


For-profit corporation/franchise 


84 


8 


6 


6 


Nonprofit - private 


544 


55 


55 


53 


Nonprofit - public 


146 


15 


21 


20 


directors of multiple centers were recorded for 
** values rounded off 


only one 


site 
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Table 4 



Directors' and Experts' Raiings of Importance of Knowledge and Skill Areas 



I tea 



Directors (N « 990) Experts (N - 89) 
N S.D. N S.D. 



Organizational Theory and Leadership 

Skill in translating prog* am goals into policies and procedures 
Skill in identifying staffing needs and recruiting new personnel 
Skill in training/supervising staff who have different levels of exp 
Knowledge of different methods for evaluating program effectiveness 
Skill in .romoting positive interpersonal relationships among staff 
Knowledge of how different leadership styles motivate staff 

Child Development and Early Childhood Programing 

Knowledge of the e-velopmental growth patterns in young children 
Skill in implementing a developmental ly appropriate curriculum 
Skill in arranging space and materials to support program goals 
^ Skill in organizing and maintaining accurate student records 
cj Skill. in planning and implementing a sound nutritional program 
Knowledge of first aid and emergency procedures 

T*gal and Fiscal Issues 

Knowledge of federal, state, and local regulations governing centers 

Sf-ill in developing a budget and preparing financial reports 

Knowledge of legal issues pertaining to child abuse 

Knowledge of the different types of insurance coverage for centers 

Knowledge of how to write proposals to secure funding 

Knowledge of how to craplet* state and federal tax forms 

Parent, Board, and Conmmity Relation*, 

Skill in communicating program's philosophy t parents and community 
Knowledge of the dif social and cultural backgrounds of family systems 
Knowledge of how to refer children for special medical/social services 
Knowledge nf how to market a program to ensure maximum enrollments 
Knowledge of different professional organizations related to ece 
Knowledge of the legislative process regarding children's ri hts 
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3.78 


• 44 
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3.06 
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2.31 
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• 43 


3.92 


.32 


3.83 


• 45 


3.87 


.34 
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• 65 


3. 54 


.63 


3* 54 


• 64 


3.45 


.68 


3.43 


.72 


3.27 


76 


3.74 


.53 


3.64 


.57 
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3.64 
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. 78 


2.76 


.94 


2.66 


.89 
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3. 06 


.94 


19.87 


2.99 


19.85 


3. 10 


3.76 


.52 


3.72 


.50 


3. 18 


.74 


3.41 


.64 


3.50 


.63 


3.35 


.65 


3.28 


.75 


3.05 


.81 


3.06 


.77 


3.29 


.75 


3.09 


.77 


3.04 


.83 


.41 



As noted in this table, directors and experts concur on the rank 
ordering of the two most important task performance areas (child 
development/early childhood programming and organizational theory/ 
leadership) . Directors and experts differ only slightly in their mean 
s'cores of the importance of legal/fiscal issues and board/parent/ 
community relations. These differences, however, were not 
statistically significant. 

Mean scores for directors' and experts' ratings of the 
importance of each of the 24 knowledge and skill areas is also 
included in Table 4. As can be seen in the item analysis, there are 
only marginal differences between the ratings by directors and 
experts. Indeed, the most notable outcome of this analysis was the 
striking similarity in perceptions of the importance of the task 
performance areas that comprise the director's role. The largest 
discrepancy between directors and experts was for the category legal 
and fiscal issues (director's mean score was 19.23; expert's mean 
score was 20.02). The largest discrepancy between directors' and 
experts' ratings for the individual knowledge and skill items was for 
the item "knowledge of how to complete state and federal tax forms" 
(directors, M - 2.77; experts. M - 3.06). 

Directors' and Experts Assessment of Current Requirements 

Another objective of this study was to ascertain which knowledge 
and skill areas directors and experts felt should be prerequisites to 
assuming the role of center director. Table 5 summarizes the results 
of the data analysis regarding this question. Items where more than 
50% of ttu. respondents indicated affirmatively are indicated with an X. 

As noted on this table , 50% or more of the directors felt that 
16 of the 24 knowledge and skill areas should be required before an 
individual assumed the role of director. Experts, on the other hand, 
were more conservative in their evaluation of which knowledge and 
skill areas should be required as a prerequisite. Fifty percent or 
more of the experts felt that 12 of the 24 areas should be required. 
Directors, it seems, applied a more stringent standard with respect to 
requisite competence for the job of directing a center. 
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IliiccloiV and Experts' Ratings or ihc Knowledge and Skill Areas thai Should be Required 
Before an Individual Assumes the Role of Center Director 



Item 



Directors (N - 990) 
Required 



Experts (N - 89) 
Required 



UJ 

tn 



Organizational ftieory and Leadership 

Skiil in translating program goals into |x>licies and procedures 
Skill in identifyinq staffing needs and recruiting new personnel 
Skill in training/supervising staff who have different levels of exp 
Knowledge of different methods for evaluating program effectiveness 
Skill in promoting positive interpersonal relationships among staff 
Knowledge of how different leadership styles motivate staff 

Child Development and Early Childhood Programming 

Knowledge of the developmental growth patterns in young children 
Skill in implementing a developmental ly appropriate curriculum 
Skill in arranging space and materials to support program goals 
Skill in organizing ano maintaining accurate student records 
Skill in planning and implementing a sound nutritional program 
Knowledge of first aid and emergency procedures 

Legal and Fiscal issues 

Knowledge of federal, state, and local regulations governing centers 

Skill in developing a budget and preparing financial reports 

Knowledge of legal issues pertaining to child abuse 

Knowledge of the different types of insurance coverage for centers 

Knowledge of how to write proftosals to secure funding 

Knowledge of how to complete state and federal tax forms 

Parent, Board, and Community Relations 

Skill in communicating program^ philosophy to parents and community 
Knowledge of the dif social and cultural backgrounds of family systems 
Knowledge of how t^ refer children for special medical/social services 
Knowledge of how to market a program to ensure maximum enrollments 
Knowleuge of different professional organizations related to ece 
Knowledge of the legislative process regarding children's rights 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
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In the individual interviews conducted during the second phase 
of this study, 80 of the 103 directors stated that they felt 
coursewr~k in the administration and management of early childhood 
programs should be required as a prerequisite to being able to operate 
a center. These results are intriguing when viewed together with 
directors' and experts' responses to another question included on the 
survey. That question asked respondents to evaluate the 
appropriateness of current Illinois licensing standards with respect 
to director qualifications (which do not require demonstrated 
competence in program administration). Here, only 38% of the 
directors felt current licensing requirements were too lenient. On 
the other hand, fully 87% of the experts felt the current standards 
were too lenient. Table 6 summarizes directors' and experts' 
responses to this question. 



Table 6 

Directors' and Experts' Assessment of Current Licensing Requirements 

Directors (N - 990) Experts (N - 89) 

Current requirements are ... f % f % 

Too stringent 91 9 - 

Just right 485 49 11 12 

Too lenient 376 38 77 87 

No response 38 4 11 
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Directors' written comments with respect to this question shed 
some light on the apparent contradiction in their responses. Their 
answers tended to convey the economic realities of the field. One 
director who indicated that the current standards with respect to 
requisite director qualifications were -just right" summed up che 
sentiments of others responding similarly to this question. She said: 

"Until salaries match the amount of college already 
required, no new standards should be made. We all talk 
about professionalism in day care and preschools, but what 
about the poor salaries we're paid. Of course, we'd like to 
see requirements increased, but salaries will have to take a 
giant leap first. We can't require more education and 
experience, add more responsibility, and still pay people 
the same wages as McDonald's." 

Almost 50% of th<* directors responded that the current 
requirements were " , - . right." For many, their responses detailed 
the harsh realiti of trying to attract and retain current staff 
given the minimal qualifications that were already in place. For 
directors in this category, it is clear that most thought standards 
should reflect wages, and that minimum standards should be applied as 
long as minimum wages were paid. 

Given the depressed condition of the market place for attracting 
and retaining qualified staff, it is perhaps surprising th*t over one- 
third (38%) of the directors felt that current requirements were too 
lenient. Their remarks centered on two areas that, r.hey felt were 
deficient in the current standards: the lack of documented experience 
before taking on the position and the absence of required coursework 
in program administration and management. The following comments 
capture the sentiments of directors who felt current requirements were 
too lenient: 

"I really struggled when I took on this job. I didn't know 
the first thing about finances or staff relations. I can't 
believe they trusted me enough to learn on the job. I wish 
I knew then what I know now. I know the program suffered at 
first. Now, I feel I'm an excellent director, but I've 
learned it the hard way. I still only have an AA degree, 
but given the responsibility that goes with this job, I 
think a master's degree should be required." 
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"In addition to classes in early childhood education, I feel 
strongly that directors should be required to take several 
courses in business administration. Having business skills 
is vital to success. I run a small business with a gross 
income of over one-half million." 

Many of the directors in the follow-up interviews expressed 
their concern that current standards for the position created an image 
for the public that the job was unimportant. As one director stated: 

"I think current requirements to run a center are an insult 
to the level of professionalism I feel about my job. I know 
teaching certificates don't guarantee quality, but they go a 
long way toward promoting a professional image." 

The few directors (9%) who felt current requirements were too 
stringent focused on ttu. intangible competencies (mostly attitudes and 
dispositions) that are needed to be an effective early childhood 
director. Most in this group felt that nurturing personalities and 
quality interactions could not be measured by standards. One director 
summed it up when she said: 

"A college degree does not always bring with it common 
sense, integrity, responsibility, ]ove, and understanding. 
If teachers really love childrei , they will continue 
learning and growing and do what is best for children." 

A further analysis of responses to the question regarding 
current licensing standards provided some insights into the nature of 
responses. ANOVA procedures were employed to determine if there were 
st istically significant differences in respondent' answers 
regarding the appropriateness of current standards that related to the 
individual's educational background. Str ng differences wero noted (F 
-48.51, p < .001). Those individuals that had achieved a higher 
level of education tended to assess current regulations as "too 
lenient." There were exceptions to the rule: The following director 
had only a small number of college credits: 

"I used to think a director could learn all she needed to 
knc- king workshops. I don't think that's true any more. 
Runt..ag a center now is more difficult than it used to be. 
Children and families have so many more problems now. I 
think getting a degree would not only help me know how to 
help these families better, but it would give me rcore 
confidence in myself. The problem is that I don't make 
enough to go back to school. 
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ANOVA procedures also revealed statistically significant 
differences in responses tj the question about current licensing 
standards that related to the legal structure of the director's 
center. Those in nonprofit programs tended to view current 
requirements as too lenient when compared to directors of for-profit 
programs (F - 15.52, p < .001). 

On the issue of evaluating current requirements, experts in the 
field fended to be less equivocal. None felt that the current 
Illinois standards were too stringent and only 12% felt they were just 
Many in this category responded like the following: 

"Realistically the requirements are just right but 
professionally they are too lenient... I hope that most 
centers know that licensing requirements are a minimum." 

Fully 87% of the experts responding to the survey indicated the 
current standards regarding director qualifications were too lenient. 

"We need directors with a dee -» understanding cf young 
children and their parents, and with sophistication and 

skiH in human relations The requirements sound find for 

teachers, but more should be required of directors." 

Generally most experts felt that a baccalaureate degree in early 
childhood should be required. Many advocated a minimum of ?2 semester 
hours of coursework in child development and early childhood education 
including a supervised student teaching placement. Virtually all 
experts stressed the importance of previous experience (two or more 
years) and coursework in supervision, financial management, 
communication, and organizational theory. Mnny experts also 
emphasized the importance of documented on- going training of 40 hours 
or more a year once the director assumed the position. 

Both directors and leaders in the field are evenly divided in 
their opinions about how program size should affect requisite 
qualifications for directors. Many feel strongly that the principles 
of management are the same for different sizcu centers; it is only the 
scope of job that needs to be done that varies. Others, however, 
believe that the higher level of managerial skills required to 
effectively administrate a large center should necessitate more formal 
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training as a prerequisite for the position. They state that 
organizing, planning, delegating, and supervising others becomes more 
important in a large center. So, too, are the consequences of poor 
leadership. One expert pointed out that this may be one way to 
differentiate career ladder steps within the category of center 
director. Experience administrating a small center (less than 25 
children, for example) could serve as training ground for 
administrating a large center. 

The Training Needs of Directors 

Directors were asked to assess their present level of knowledge 
and skill in 24 areas using a Likert-type scale from 1 ("I have no 
knowledge or skill in this area") to 4 ("I feel extremely competent 
and knowledgeable in this area"). Over one-half of the directors 
rated themselves as extremely knowledgeable in the following four 
areas : 

• knowledge of developmental growth patterns in young children 

- skill in implementing a developmental ly appropriate curriculum 

- skill in organizing and maintaining accurate s^^dent records 

- skill in communicating program philosophy to parents/community 

Totals were generated for each of the four task performance 
areas that comprise the director's role. Table 7 presents the means 
and standard deviations of the directors' ratings of the.r present 
level of knowledge and skill in in each area. As is noted on this 
table, directors felt most competent in the area of child development 
and early childhood programming and least competent in the area of 
legal and fiscal issues. 



It is perhaps not surprising that directors with more specialized 
coursework in early childhood education and program administration 
perceived themselves as mire competent in the knowledge and skill 
areas included on the questionnaire (r - .30, p < .001). To a lesser 
extent, there was also a positive association between total perceived 
competence and experience as a director (r .19, p < .001). Inter- 
estingly, however, director' level of formal education (degree level 
achieved) did not show a significant association with perceived level 
of competence in the knowledge and skill areas indicated (r - .08). 
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Table 7 

Directors' Discrepancy Score for Each Task Performance Area 



Importance Present level Discrepancy 
M S.D. M S.D. M S.D. 



Organization/Leadership 21.11 2.65 18.25 3.01 2.85 3.18 

Child Dev/ECE Programming 21.81 2.35 20.56 2.52 1.25 2.43 

Legal and Fiscal Issues 19.32 3.41 15.64 3.42 3.68 3.72 

Parent/Board/Comm Relations 19.87 2.99 17.77 3.00 2.10 3.02 



A discrepancy scored was computed for each director. This 
discrepancy score represents the difference between directors' current 
level of expertise in an area and his/her assessment of the importance 
of that area. This methodology has been used in other studies to 
derive a meaningful self - assessment of the individuals need for 
training in each area (Texas Department of Human Resources, 1977). 
Table 7 presents the findings of this analysis. The two areas in 
which directors noted they needed the most additional training and 
support (i.e. high discrepancy scores) were in legal and fiscal issues 
and organizational theory and leadership. Content analysis of the 24 
knowledge and skill areas revealed the following nine items as having 
the highest discrepancy scores: 

- knowledge of how to write proposals to secure funding 

- knowledge of different types of insurance coverage for centers 
• knowledge of how to complete state and federal tax forms 

- knowledge of the legislative process/children's rights 

- skill in identifying staffing needs and recruiting personnel 

- knowledge of legal issues pertaining to child abuse 

- skill in supervising staff with different levels of experience 

- skill in developing a budget and preparing financial reports 

- knowledge of methods for evaluating program effectiveness 
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Responses to the open-ended question on the survey asking 
directors which areas they feel they would benefit from additional 
training generally confirmed the results of the item analysis. 
Directors did, however, mention a few areas that were not included in 
the list of 24 knowledge and skill areas. The most frequently 
mentioned were: 

- ability to identify and cope with job stress 

- time management 

- ways to duce paper work and streamline program procedures 

- administrative software and its applications 

- how to get and keep parents involved 

- skill in delegating 

- conflict resolution 

Finally, in the interviews during the second phase of this 
study, directors were asked if the> would take advantage of training 
offered by DCFS on administrative issues should it be offered in the 
future; 87% responded affirmatively. 

Directors' Qualifications and Program Quality 

The i'inal objective of this study was to access the relationship 
between director's qualifications and several indices of program 
quality. Qualifications were viewed from several perspectives: level 
of formal education (from high school degree to doctorate); years 
experience as a director; specialized coursework in early childhood 
education (both at the pre-primary and the primary level); specialized 
coursework in program administration (specifically related to early 
childhood education and also general business management); and in- 
service training in early childhood education as well as program 
administration. Additionally, a total score for training was 
computed. This total training score reflected a composite of both 
formal coursework and in-service training. 

Quality was also viewed from several perspectives: program 
quality as measured by the Early Childhood Classroom Observation Scale 
(Bredekamp, 1986); organizational climate as measurec by the short 
form of the Early Childhood Work Environment Survey (/jrde-Bloom, 
1989); and the professional orientation of the center ( Jorde-Bloom, 
1988b) . 
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Table 8 provides means and standard deviations for the 
background characteristics of the 103 directors included in this phase 
of the study. Table 9 presents the means and standard deviations for 
center characteristics and the three indices of program quality. 
Table 10 provides the Pearson Product-Moment correlations for key 
variables assessed *n this part of the study. 

As the results of the data analysis confirm, there is a highly 
significant association between director's level of education and 
overall program quality (r - .42, p < .001). Specialized coursework 
in early childhood education (both pre -primary and primary) and early 
childhood program administration also showed significant (p < .01) 
associations with overall program quality. Level of education, as 
well, showed a strong statistically significant association with the 
center's professional orientation (r - .36, p < .001) and to a lesser 
degree with overall organizational climate ( r - ,17, p < .05). 
Specialized coursework in pre -primary early childhood education and 
early childhood program administration demonstrated significant 
positive associations with center's level of professional orientation 
(p < .01). In-service training in early childhood program admini- 
stration but not child development showed a statistically significant 
positive relationship with the center's professional orientation (r 
- .36, p < .001) . 

In the table summarizing the correlations, it is useful to note 
not only those variables that demonstrated expected linear 
associations, but also those that did not. Specialized coursework in 
general business management was not associated with either program 
quality or organizational climate but did achieve a statistically 
significant association (r - .22, p < .01) with the center's level of 
professional orientation. 

It was also interesting to note that neither experience nor 
training demonstrated a strong association with the center's overall 
organizational climate. These results were curious si nee 
organizational climate did show a significant association with both 
program quality (r - .29, p < .001) and the professional orientation 
of the center (r - .38, p < .001). It could that the leadership 
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Table 8 



Means, Standard Deviations, and Range of Sc ares for 
Director Background Characteristics •• Follow-up Sample (N= 103) 



Variable 


N 


s 


.D. 


Actual 


Range 


Age 


40.51 


9 


.68 


22 - 


66 


Education level* 


4.62 


1 


.52 


2 - 


7 


Specialized coursework** 












pre-primary ece/ch dev 


30.50 


22 


.12 


0 - 


150 


primary ece 


16. % 8 


17 


.53 


0 - 


60 


ece admin/management 


5.55 


7 


. 55 


0 


fiO 


general business 


4.84 


9 


.82 


0 - 


60 


In-service trainii g*** 












ece/child development 


38.67 


40 


17 


0 - 


300 


administration/management 


43.99- 


47, 


06 


0 - 


300 


Experience 












years classroom teacher 


5.44 


4. 


41 


0 - 


23 


years as director 


5.87 


4. 


47 


0 - 


20 


years in current position 


4.79 


4. 


17 


0 


20 


Professional orientation 


9.59 


3. 


35 


3 - 


19 



Education level 1 - High school diploma; 2 - Some college; 
3 - Associate degree; 4 - Bachelor's degree; 5 = Some graduate work 
6 - Master's degree; 7 - Post master's coursework; 8 - Doctorate 
Semester hours of credit 

Hours attended during the previous three years 
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Table 9 



Means, Standard Deviations, and Range of Scores for Center Enrollment, 
Total Staff, Program Quality, Organizational Himate, 
and Professional Orientation of the Center (N = 103) 



Variable M S. D. Possible Actual 

Range Range 



Size (total enrollment) 




101. 


35 


77. 


52 







20 


- 600 


Total Staff 




13. 


88 


9. 


97 






2 


- 51 


Program Quality 




186. 


38 


34. 


28 


58 


- 232 


77 


- 230 


teacher/child interactions 




~,6. 


28 






11 


- 44 


11 


- 44 


curriculum 




44. 


81 


11. 


3: 


15 


60 


16 


60 


health/safety/nutrition 




58. 


52 


8. 


37 


17 


- 68 


31 


- 68 


physical environment 




47. 


11 


9. 


51 


15 


- 60 


18 


- 60 


Organizational Climate* 




82. 


31 


9. 


42 


0 


- 100 


50 


- 99 


Professional Orientation (center)* 


9. 


17 




55 


0 


- 15 




- 13 


* The center (N - 103) was the 
Scores were based on a total 


unit of 
of 1,372 


analysis in 
responses . 


i assessing this variable. 
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Table 10 



Correlations Between Directors' Education, Experience, and Training 
and Three Indices of Center Quality (N = 103) 





Program 
Quality 


Organizational 
Climate 


Professional 
Orientation 


Education ievel 


.42*** 


.17* 


. 36*** 


ExDerience 


.20* 


-.14 




Specialized coursework 








in ece (pre-primary) 


. 29** 


.10 


,5*** 


in ece (primary) 


. 22** 


.08 


.04 


in ece program admin 


.26** 


.10 


. 22** 


in general bus admin 


-.07 


.04 


.22** 


In-service training 








in child dev/ece 


-.05 


.09 


.09 


in ece program admin 


.19* 


.08 


. 36*** 


Total training 


. 37*** 


.12 


.45*** 


in child dev/ece 


. 31*** 


.08 


. 22** 


in admin/management 

* n <r OS 


.28** 


.09 


, 48*** 



** p < .01 
*** p < .001 
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behaviors that contribute to employees' positive perceptions of their 
work have more to do with stable personality characteristics than they 
do behaviors that are modified by education, experience, or training. 
It may also be that the summary score for overall climate masked the 
variation in dimensions. It is possible, for example, that experience 
and training might be highly associated with certain dimensions of 
organizational climate (e.g. decision-making) and not others. 
Additional analysis is needed to ascertain distinctions among 
dimensions. Other variables, as well, may exert a moderating effect 
on employees' perceptions of organizational climate. There is some 
evidence to support this contention. In this study, for example, 
there was a statistically significant negative correlation between 
center size and organizational climate (r - -.29, p < .01). 
Additional research is needed to confirm just how program size might 
effect outcomes such as center quality. 

Multiple regression analysis, by taking into account patterns of 
intercorrelations among the independent variables, selects the 
combination of predictor variables which accounts for the greatest 
amount of variation in the dependent variable. Regression analysis 
was particularly important in this study since it was assumed there 
wculd 1 e some collinearity among the independent variables. Table 11 
reports the results of applying stepwise multiple regression 
procedures to the data with overall program quality serving as the 
criterion variable. Three variables (level of education, legal 
structure, and director's level of professional orientation) accounted 
for 33% of the variance in program quality (F - 15.37, p < .0001). 

One way analysis of variance procedures were conducted to 
further understand the effects of legal structure on indices of 
program quality. The results of the ANOVA demonstrated stroiig 
statistically significant differences in overall program quality that 
related to legal structure (F - 19.25, p < 001). Nonprofit programs 
:onsistently ranked higher in program quality (M - 194.72, s.d. 28.47) 
taan did for-profit programs (M - 163.70, s.d. 38.35). Similar 
differences that related to legal structure were also noted for the 
center's level of professional orientation (F - 32.8.5, p < .001) and 
their overall organizational climate (F - 7.09, p < .01). 
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Table 1 1 



Stepwise Multiple Regression oflndependcnt Variables 
on Program Quality 



Independent 
Variables 



1. education 



standard Multiple Adjusted 
beta error b R r Square R Square t 



6.43 . 28 2.24 



.47 



22 



.21 



2.87 



Siqn j f icance 



. 005 



2. leqal structure 18.76 .30 5.86 



3. professional 

orientation (ind) ?.61 



.99 



55 



.59 



30 



35 



.28 



.33 



3. 19 



2.62 



002 



01 



4 • 

0) 



* p < .001 



.57 



Total Equation F = 15.37 * 



.58 
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CHAPTER III 
MOVING FORWARD 




The central issue in the debate about requisite qualifications 
focuses on the amount and content of formal training and experience 
that should be required before an individual assumes the role of 
center director and how much in-service training should be required 
each year once the director is on the job. This chapter looks at the 
issue from a larger social and public policy perspective. It first 
provides a rationale for increasing requisite qualifications. It then 
looks at the many obstacles to change, addressing the social, 
economic, and political barriers that vork against strengthening 
requirements. Finally, it zeros in on Illinois, looking at inequities 
in the current regulatory system and providing guidelines for change. 

Making a Case for Increasing Requisite Qualifications 

When compared to othei human service professions, current 
regulations governing qualifications for child care center directors 
are at best at a paraprof essional level. Moreover, standards are 
often vague and unevenly enforced. There is, however, a growing 
consensus that requisite qualifications for directors should be 
strengthened. Such sentiments come from professional associations 
promoting increased professionalism, experts in the field who see the 
programmatic effects of poor center leadership, and from practitioners 
themselves, those directors who day-to-day must cope with the demands 
of the job. 

The National Association for the Education of Young Children 
(1984a, 1984b) recommends that center directors (early childhood 
specialists) should have a baccalaureate degree in early childhood 
education/child development and at least three years of full- time 
teaching experience with young children and/or a graduate degree in 
early childhood/child development. The competencies noted for the 
early childhood specialist highlight expertise in the supervision of 
adults and staff development. NAEYC recommends that this expertise be 
obtained through specific course work within a baccalaureate program 
or through additional training and experience beyond the baccalaureate 
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degree. NAEYC's teacher education guidelines for colleges offering 
early childhood degrees (1982) also include standards addressing other 
administrative competencies such as program evaluation, community 
relations, and public policy. 

In the criteria se«- fortn for voluntary center accreditation 
(NAEYC, 1984a), the National Association for the Education of Young 
Children also recommends that the chief administrative officer of a 
center have training and/or experience in business administration. 
The chief administrative officer may or may not be the same person 
serving as early childhood specialist overseeing the educational 
program. 

Leaders in the field, those individuals who have taken an active 
role in shaping social and public policy in early childhood education, 
are also becomi g more vocal about the need to increase requisite 
qualifications for directors. In this study, 87% of the national 
experts responding felt current Illinois standards detailing director 
qualifications were too lenient. Most felt center directors should 
have specialized coursework in program administration along with a 
degree in early childhood/child development and related teaching 
experience before assuming the directorship role. 

Many of these experts felt the skill and knowledge of the 
director was the most important ingredient in creating and maintaining 
a quality program for children. They also felt that child care 
administrators require a specialized curriculum which emphasizes 
management and leadership skills within the context of their 
professional interest. Thus, the importance of on-going in-service 
training was mentioned as an essential component of any standards 
promulgated to regulate director qualifications. 

The rationale for increasing minimum standards is based in large 
part on what these experts perceive to be the increased complexity of 
the director's role and the potential risk to clients (children and 
parents) if responsibilities are not carried out in a highly 
professional manner. They cite, for example, the array of complex 
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legal issues related Co child abuse, infectious disease control, and 
insurance liability that did not confront directors just a decade ago. 
The knowledge and skills needed to tackle these potential problems 
does not always come from experience. 

From the experts feedback, two areas surfaced as being most 
critical for specialized training: financial management and staff 
management. Several experts noted that assuring the financial 
stability of a program in an era of dwindling governmental resources 
means that the director needs a unique set of fiscal management skills 
that cannot come from experience alone. 



Most frequently mentioned, however, was the changing nature of 
the director's job in recruiting and training staff. With more 
opportunities for women in other fields, the pool of qualified 
personnel is becoming increasing competitive. This coupled with the 
low wages that most car egiver/ teacher positions command, almost 
guarantees both higher numbers of untrained staff applying for 
positions and a continued high turnover rate among staff (Galinsky, 
1989). Thus the director's skill in staff development is paramount to 
maintaining program continuity and assuring that quality care is 
provided. These skills can only be crafced through formal training 
and on-the-job experience. 

One surprising finding that surfaced in this study was that 
center directors actually out-sccred the experts in the number of 
knowledge and skill areas they felt an individual should demonstrate 
competence in before assuming the position. Given the nature of their 
responses to the open-ended questions, it appears that directors are 
in closer touch with the real life d-mands of the job -- chose 
knowledge and skill areas that are needed for survival. 

Directors and experts differed, however, in the level of formal 
training that should be required as a prerequisite to assuming the 
position. Still, more than a third of the directors felt the current 
Illinois state standards requiring two years of college with 18 
semester hours of coursework in child development/early childhood 
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education provided insufficient preparation for the role. Many noted 
that their lack of training lessened their effectiveness in relating 
to the outside world. As a consequence, they felt ill equipped to 
perform many facets of their jobs. 

The importance of experience cannot be minimized. In the 
present study, experts and practitioners agreed that experience 
working with children is essential before one assumes the role of 
director. The only dissension came from a some directors (typically 
those without formal credentials) who felt that experience should be 
an acceptable substitute for formal training. 

There is some precedent for this position. In the past, states 
have often equated a year of experience with a year of college. 
Research has shown, however, that education in early childhood or 
child development has a far stronger impact on teacher's behavior and 
on children's achievement than does years of experience (Roupp, et 
al., 1977). The results of this study confirm that proposition. 
Director's formal level of education surfaced as the strongest 
predictor of program quality. As well, specialized training in early 
childhood and program administration showed stronger associations with 
both program quality and professional orientation of the center than 
did years of experience. Berk (1935) believes that practical 
experiences may be effective only in the context of a broad-based 
formal educational program which serves as the necessary foundation 
for programmatic endeavors. The results of this study would support 
that contention. 

Powell and Stremmel (1988) also believe that child care 
experience should not a substitute for formal child-related training 
in developing a professional orientation to career development. They 
argue that training and experience are not interchangeable. In their 
study, they found that college -level training but not work experience 
was a good predictor of professionally-oriented career development 
patterns. The results of this study confirm that conclusion. 
Individuals with higher levels of formal education (and specialized 
training) consistently demonstrated a stronger professional 
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orientation. Their programs also reflected this by engaging in more 
activities indicative of a professional orientation. Formal training 
within an accredited college program clearly ties individuals into a 
traditional network of professional development. This link may in 
itself help improve the stature and professional image of directors 
and the workers they supervise. 

What about in-service training? Austin (1981) emphasizes that 
in-service training should never be viewed as the vehicle for 
achieving initial requisite competencies. He states, "Far from being 
helpful, it serves to maintain the child care worker in her lowly 
status by providing those in power with the useful argument that 
child care wooers do not need to have degrees to be effective" (p. 
251). The results of this study provide support for this argument. 
In-service training did not show the same powerful associations with 
program quality as did specialized coursework or overall level of 
formal education. In-service training was useful, however, in helping 
directors achieve many specific skills needed for their jobs. It also 
seemed to contribute more powerfully to directors' own ratings of 
their achieved level of competence in performing their administrative 
tasks than did their level of formal education. 



These are subtle distinctions that merit further investigation. 
Vander Ven's (1985) discussion of the difference between education and 
training may provide a springboard for analysis. Many of the 
knowledge and skill areas detailed on the self -assessment portion of 
the survey used in this study, for example, can be easily achieved 
through in-service training. Mastery of these skills can contribute 
to the director's day to day sense of competence on the job. But the 
overarching educational principles that provide the foundation for 
critical thinking and problem solving mature slowly through an 
individual's educational program of study. These principles cannot be 
achieved in a one-shot, four-hour training session. The results of 
this study suggest that these are the administrative competencies that 
ultimately promote long-term program quality. 
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Obstacles to Change 



If early childhood professional associations, leaders in the 
field, and a solid number of practitioners support increased 
qualifications for center directors, why hasn't there been mc~e 
momentum in this direction? What are the obstacles to increasing 
present standards at the state level? And why hasn't the federal 
government taken a more aggressive role in establishing minimum and 
optimum criteria for staffing urograms? 

Certainly the push to strengthen requisite qualifications for 
child care personnel is not new. During the past decade, many leaders 
in the field have argued for more rigorous standards. Most experts in 
the field agree there is inertia in this area because of a number of 
economic and social considerations. 



First, the link between salaries and educational qualifications 
is clear. The short-terra impact of raising qualifications for 
directors (or for teaching staff) would be to exacerbate an already 
untenable labor pool situation. Finding and retaining well-qualified 
staff at all levels is a serious problem for many programs (Galinsky, 
1989). Simply put, highly trained individuals command higher 
salaries and have greater options both in the field and outside early 
childhood education. 



The economic consequences of raising standards in most other 
industries results in a higher-priced product, the cost of which is 
either absorbed in company profits or passed on to the consumer. They 
same rules do not apply to early childhood education. Parents 
(consumers) cannot shoulder increased program costs. In the for- 
profit sector, the profit margin is already a lean one (if one exists 
at all) and center operators claim they canno rb the added costs 

that would be associated with higher salaries without sacrificing 
quality in other areas. Nonprofit programs which rely on state and 
federal subsidies have had to cope with shrinking government revenues 
in recent years. Unless a major shift in priorities occurs, these 
programs would also not be able to absorb the costs associated with 
increased standards. 
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Indeed, because of difficulty finding qualified staff at current 
salaries, there has been a push from some in the field to lower or 
eliminate existing standards as they relate to personnel 
qualifications. Early childhood leaders counter by saying that 
reducing standards is a short term solution that would have unintended 
long-term consequences in deteriorated program quality. 

But economic factors are not the only obstacles to attracting 
and maintaining competent staff. Certainly there are many individuals 
who accept lower pay as a trade off for a rewarding, high status 
positions. Most commentaries on the status of the early childhood 
profession (Benson, 1985; Jorde, 1982; Modigliani, 1986, 1988; Smith, 
1986; Spodek, Saracho, 6. Peters, 1988; Wilier, 1987; Zinsser, 1986) 
agree that the dev. ^uing by society of the work related to young 
children contributes to the low status of workers and consequently to 
their lower wages. These interlocking factors work against raising 
qualifications for any segment of the child care work force. 

But as some early childhood advocates argue, improving 
qualifications may be the best way of improving salaries and 
increasing professionalism in the field. Differentiated staffing 
models with salary scales that reflect different levels of training 
and work experience have helped improve the status of workers in other 
occupations. There is some support in the research that this may be 
an effective strategy. In their study assessing correlates of program 
quality, Howes, Pettygrove, and Whitebook (1987) found that programs 
committed to better funding for teaching and administrative staff did 
not report as many problems in recruitment and retention. A recent 
survey of programs which have implemented strategies to raise salaries 
also reveals that this may be an effective method of reducing turnover 
and ensuring program stability (Whitebook, Pemberton, Lombardi , 
Galinsky, Bellm, & Fillinger, 1988). 

To minimize the economic disequilibrium and labor shortages that 
would result from increasing requisite qualifications for directors, 
it is important that changes in state standards be accompanied with 
sufficient funding for implementing a loan forgiveness program for 
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students pursuing degrees, targeted scholarship money for low income 
students, and improved access to administrative training. These 
opportunities should be ade available to current directors who wish 
to upgrade their knowledge and skills as well as to teachers who wish 
to pursue career advancement. 

While this modest proposal in itself will not assure higher 
salaries for early childhood workers, it will at least easa the 
financial burden associated with pursuing additional training and 
education. It would also begin to attract a wider pool of qualified 
candidates to the position instead of limiting particip* ion in the 
field to those most able to afford the financial sacri ice. Most 
important, however, it would help change the image of the state 
licensing agency from being a punitive, regulatory agency to that of 
being a supportive, technical assistance agency. 

In sum, increasing requisite director qualifications at the 
state level is a very cost effective way for state licensing agencies 
to impact the quality of program services. In the long run, it may 
even have the ancillary effect of decreasing the need for regulations 
governing other aspects of the program. 

But what about the federal government? What are the roadblocks 
tc ensuring greacer uniformity in standards all around the country? 
The issue of the federal government's role in advocating for clear 
minimum (and optimum) standards for child care programs has emerged as 
one of the most important and controversial social policy issues 
facing the country this decade (Kahn & Kamerman, 1987; Kendall & 
Walker, 1984; Morgan, 1984; Phillips & Zigler, 1987; Weintraub & 
Furman, 1987; Wilier, 1987). standards regarding minimum personnel 
requirements for staff working with young children are enmeshed in 
broader public policy questiors of whether or not the federal 
government should be in the business of promulgating any standards for 
the center-based care of children. 

Space does not permit tracing the historical antecedents that 
have concributed to the current impasse, but it is important to note 
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that at the very time when child care needs escalated in this country, 
a policy trend toward decentralized and deregulated governmental 
involvement occurred. That is not to say that child care advocates 
should stop speaking out about the need for the Federal government to 
take a proactive stance in ensuring that a floor of quality be 
guaranteed for every child attending an early childhood program in 
this isj intry. To the contrar> Policy makers and the public at large 
need to be educated that federal standards will help improve the 
disparity that currently exists between states. But they also need to 
be educated that minimum standards only provide assurance that 
children are not exposed to detrimental care; they do not ensure that 
high quality care is being provided. 

If federal policy is to bee. ne the standard-bearer of quality, 
policy mal-.ers must make a conceptual leap from initiating policies 
that merely protect children from harm, to those chat advance 
children's developmental needs. With this in mind, current strategies 
based on punitive, mandatory regulations may not be the most effective 
approach to achieving this goal. An incentive model, for example, may 
ultimately advance child welfare goals more than some current 
strategies based on punitive standards. Under such an approach some 
federal funds might be set aside for states whose regulations meet a 
subset of optimum guidelines (Phillips & Zigler, 1987). Incentive 
model:-, may also be more compatible with a philosophical orientation 
that supports states rights and deregulation. 

Future Directions for Illinois 

Despite amassing evidence in the research literature about the 
crucial impact of caregivers on children's levelopment in their early 
years, requirements for child care persor..el in Illinois are not 
specifically and uniformly regulated in the same manner as 
professional entry into more fornal educational settings for children. 
State requirements for child care personnel are critical because they 
have an direct impact on the preparation of workers. And in a number 
of ways the current -.egulatory system in Illinois promotes ?neqv.ties. 
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These inequities are due in large part to the fact that the 
regulation of child care programs falls mder the auspices of the 
Illinois Department of Children and Family Services (DCFS) while the 
regulation of children in forual educational settings (pi edominanr ly 
public schools) falls under the purview of the Illinois State Board of 
Education (ISBE). These two administrative agencies have historical 
traditions grounded in two contrasting philosophic orientations 
one a child welfare/social service orientation, the other an 
educational orientation. The result is sharply contrasting standards 
for professional entry and licensure. Two examples illustrate this 
point : 

T llinois currently has over 100 school districts with less than 
20C c^^drpn enrolled in the district. (Over 50 of these districts, 
in iacr-, have a total enrollment of under 100 children.) The 
superintendents who administrate these districts must meet all the 
state certification requirements for supervisory personnel. At a 
minimum, that translatas to a master's degree plus 30 additional 
semester hour.*; of coursework in educational administration. Across 
the state, there are many directors of early childhood programs *ho 
have as administratively demanding positions as these superintendents. 
In the s^mpl* of directors included in this study, for example, one- 
fourth of the directors administrated centers where the enrollment 
exceeded 100 childrer. And many of these directors admin trate 
multiple sites with multiple funding sources. 

Even within the field of early childhood education, current 
regulations promote inequities. Illinois has promulgated a separate 
set of standards for early childhood personnel working in 
prekindergarten programs under the auspices of the public schools. 
These requirements are tied t early childhood teacher certification. 
At a minimum this means a baccalaureate d^- 'ee and 32 semester hours 
of specialized coursework in child development/early childhood 
education, including supervised student teaching pr^cticuum. These 
standards have been forcefully advocated for by early childhood 
educators who understand the importance of having highly training 
individuals work wi;h the youngest children in our educational system. 
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How ;an we say that our children who attend prekindergarten programs 
outside the public school system deserve less? 

The ramifications of these inequities are far-reaching. Indeed, 
it appears we are is at risk of developing a two-tiered system of 
early childhood educators in the state. Motivated by higher salaries, 
more attractive benefits, and better working conditions, the best and 
the brightest early childhood educators are being lurea into the 
public school system. The significant differences in salaries ana 
status accorded to those working for public schools exacerbates the 
problem of staff turnover and compromises program quality in nonpublic 
prekindergarten programs. 

Disparities in requisite qualifications should be eliminated not 
only because of the status differential promoted within the 
educational system, but aljo for the status differential communicated 
to the public at large. In other words, high standards for staff 
training and qualifications .-.re important both to protect against poor 
practices, and for the strong message they convey to the public about 
the i~>p<- rtance of the role. 

While it is clear that existing state requirements for minimum 
qualifications do not yet reflect the importance of the director's 
role, current trends in Illinois provide promise. There is definitely 
a move in the state toward greater professionalization. Directors a.e 
achieving higher education levels and utilizing training opportunities 
to increase their expertise in program administration. 

The task ahead for the Illinois Department of Children and 
Family Services is to make decisions as to what constitutes generic 
knowledge and skills for the administrative role and the minimum level 
at which these could be acquired. Decisions about individual? who 
currently hold positions and do not meet new requisite qualifications 
would also have to be made. Sufficient technical and financial 
support would be crucial. 
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The guidelines developed by the National Association for the 
Education of Young Children provide a good starting point for the 
discussion on what constitutes desired levels of training and 
experience for individuals holding Different pos itions in early 
childhood education. At the level of center director (early childhood 
specialist) this would entail three years of experience working with 
yor-g children, a baccalaureate degree in child development/early 
childhood education, and approximately 12 semester hours of credit in 
program administration. The results of this study suggest that about 
15 - 20% of the state's licensed center directors would currently meet 
these higher standards. 

The NAEYC model is a good one because it takes a career ladder 
approach to professional development, providing a sound rationale for 
minimum qualifications at each level. This model also recognizes that 
standards cannot be implemented for only one level (e.g., directors) 
without taking into consideration the impact on other levels of the 
career ladder. Thus adjustments in minimum requirements for all 
levels is recommended. 

Conclusion 

In any public policy debate where the issues are complex, 
achieving consensus on possible directions for change is not easily 
accomplished. So it is with the issues surrounding the qualifications 
of early childhood center directors. This report has provided a 
rationale for increasing the requisite skill and knowledge base of 
center directors. It has also detailed the economic and social 
ramifications of implementing such policies. Just how Illinois 
responds will not only impact the quality of program services provided 
in the future, but the ability of the field to attract and retain 
competent and dedicated professionals. 
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APPENDIX B 



EARLY CHILDHOOD PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 



1 



2840 SHERIDAN ROAD, EVANSl^N', ILLINOIS 60201 



September 10, 1988 



Dear Center Director: 

The Illinois Department of Children and Family Services (DCFS) has asked the Early 
Childhood Professional Development Project of National College of Education to conduct 
* comprehensive stud y of all directors of licensed early childhood programs in Illinois. The 
purpose of this study L to find out more about you, your work, and your professional needs. 
Should the state legislature increase funding for child care training, the results of this study 
wili provide important data about directors' background and experience and the kind of 
training opportunities they desire. 

\ our participation in this study is vital. Would you please take a few minutes out 
of your busy schedule to complete the enclosed questionnaire and return it to me in the 
stamped, addressed envelope. Y our responses on this survey are completely confidential. No 
center or individual identification will be used in the tabulation of results. If ju have any 
questions, do not hesitate to give me a call at (800) 624-8521, ext. 225'. 

Best of luck to you in you.- work on "behalf of young children. 



Cordiall', 




Paula Jorde-Blom, Ph.D. 
Project Director 



Please return your completed survey by October I. Thank you. 
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VERIC^ 



Center Code_ 

EARLY CHILDHOOD DIRECTOR'S SURVEY 

Center Director's ^ame 



Address . Telephone ( )_ 



Cit Y State Zip_ 

CEN1ER BACKGROUND INFORMATION 

1 . Check the description that most nearly applies to your center: 

half-day preschool/nursery school program 

both half-day and full-day program 

full-day program only 



other: 



Ages of children served: 



to 



to 



3. Indicate hours your center \b open: 

4. Organizational structure: 

for profit private proprietary. ,,' so, are you the owner yes no 

for profit corporation cr franchise 

private nonprofit (church, temple, community center, YWCA, hospital) 

public nonprofit (more than 50% funds are from state or federal sources) 

5. Total student enrollment (part-time + Ml-time); 

6. Number of paid employees: 

full-time part-time part-time 
(35 hrs/wkor rr,-.,. (20-35 hrs/wk) (1- 19 hrs/wk) 
Administrative staff 

Teachers/aides 

other: cook, maintenanc? 



7. Indicate the number of full-time and part-time employees (administrative, teaching, or 
support staff) who have left employment during the last 1 2 months. D > not count 
volunteers or temporary help for the summer months. 



full-time 



part-time 



DIRECTOR BACKGROUND INFORMATION 



A 8 e: 2. Sex: male female 



What is the highest educational level you have completed? 

High School Diploma Some graduate work 

Some college Master's Degree (MA/MS) 

Associate of Arts Degree (AA) Post Master's work 

Bachelor's Degree (BA/BS) Doctorate (Ed.D/Ph.D) 

Early Childhood Training: Indicate the total amount of college level credit you have 
completed in early childhood education or childhood development. (One semester hour 
equals 1 6 classroom hours of instruction.) 

semester hours at Jit in early childhood/cnild development 



6. 



7. 



10. 



Admimstra ive Training: Indicate the total amount of college level credit you have 
completed m coursework related to errly childhood admi itration or management 
(One semester hour of credit equals 1 6 classroom hours of instruction.) 

semester hours credit in early childhood administration/management 



Check ( ■/ ) all areas covered in the^ college level courses: 



) financial management 
) fundraising techniques 
) group dynamics 
) leadership styles 
i program evaluation 
) licensing /regulations 



) staff supervision 

) organizational theory 

) parent involvement 

) public policy / advocacy 

) menu planning 

) marketing /public relations 



In-service Training: Indicate the total number of hours you have completed in non-crr 'it 
in-seryice training related to early childhood education or program administration in the 
past 5 years. 

in-service training in early childhood/child development 

1-10 hours 11- 20 hours over 20 hours 

in-service training in program administration/management 

1 - 1 0 hourS 1 1 - 20 hours over 20 hours 

Certificates/Credentials: (Check all that you have) 

CDA Credential Early Childhood Certificate (Type 02, 04) 

Elementarv Certificate (Type 03) other: Specify 

How long have you worked in eary childhood? 

How long have you been a director? 

How lonj, have you been director of this center? 



_years 
.years 
_years 



_months 
_months 
_months 
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JOB 

11. 
12. 



SATISFACTION AND ROLE PERCEPTION 

Do you consider your work "just a job" or a career? 

What are the two most satisfying things about your present job? 



1 3. What are the two most frustrating things about your present job? 



1 * Do you expect to be working in the field of early childhood three years from now? 
yes no If no, why? 



OUTSIDE PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 

1 5. Did you enroll for any college courses for credit last year? yes no. 

1 6. Are you curre, itly working toward a degree? yes no, 

1 7. Are you working toward a CDA Credential? yes no 



1 8. On the average, how many hours per week do you spend over and above what you are 
paid for in activities related to early childhood education? 

0 - 5 hours 6-10 hours more than 1 0 hours 



1 9. What professional organizations do you current! ■ pay dues to? 



20. What professional journals and/or magazines do you currently subscribe to? 



21 . How many professional books did you read last year? 

less than 5 5-10 more than 10 

22. Have you written any advocacy letters to elected representatives or to the editor of your 
local newspaper during the last year? 

P0 yes more than 4 



23. He , many professional conferences/workshops did you attend last year? 
0 ' 1 2 - 3 more than 4 

24. Have you given any workshops or leaures to professional groups during the past year? 
(not counting your own "tafO 

no yes If so, how many 



25. Have you published any articles or books on early childhood education? 
Title / publisher 
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ADMINISTRATIVE KNOWLEDGE AND SKILL AREAS 



Below is a list of 24 knowledge and skill areas that have been identified as potentially important to 
successfully performing the directors job. 

First, to the left of each statement, indicate 1 - 4 how important you think it is for a director to have 
knowledge or skill in this area. 



Then, to the right of each statement, indicate 1 - 4 what you perceive to be your present level of 
knowledge or skill in this area. 



1 = I have no knowledge or skill in this area 

2 = I have limited knowledge/skill in this area 

3 = I am knowledgeable in this area 

4 = I feel extremely competent and knowledgeable in this area 



Finally, to the far right of the statement, check ( V ) if you feel that knowledge or skill in this area should 
be required before an individual assumes the role of center director. 



Skill ir translating program goals into policies 
and procedures. 

Skill in identifying staffing needs and recruiting 
new personnel. 

Skill in training and supervising staff who have 
different levels of experience. 

Knowledge of different methods for evaluating 
program effei veness. 

Skill in promoting positive interpersonal rela- 
tionships among staff. 

Knowledge of how different leadership styles 
motivate staff. 

Knowledge of the r^velopmental growth pat- 
terns in young children. 

Skill in implementing a developmental^ appro- 
priate curricu'^im. 



1 = not important at all 

2 = somewhat important 

3 = important 

4 = very important 



How important 
s this area 
12 3 4 



KNOWLEDGE AND SKILL AREAS 



Present 'ovel 

of knowledge required 



12 3 4 
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How important Present level 

is this area KNOWLEDGE AND SKILL AREAS of knowledge required 

1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 



Skill in arranging space and materials to support pro- 
gram goals. 

Skill in organizing and maintaining accurate student 
records. 



Skill in planning and implementing a sound nutri- 
tional program for children. 

Knowledge of first * id and emergency procedures. 



Knowledge of federal, state, and local regulations 

g( 'erning day care centers. 

Skill in developing a budget and preparing financial 

reports. 

Knowledge of legal issues pertaining to child abuse. 



Knowledge of the different types of insurance cover- 
age for day care centers. 

Knowledge of how to write proposals to secure pub- 
lic and private funding. 

Knowledge of how to complete state and federal 
quarterly and annual tax forms. 

Skill in communicating the program's philosophy to 
paronts ar community representatives. 

Knowledge of the social and cultural traditions of 
different types of families. 

Knowledge of how to refer children for special med- 
ical and social services. 

Knowledge of how to market a program to ensure 
maximum enrollments. 

Knowledge of different professional organizations 
related to early childhood. 

Knowledge of the legislative process regarding 
children's rights. 
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Please indicate in the space below any additional knowledge or skill areas that you feel are essential to 
your role and were not included on the previous list. 



In what areasof early childhood administration do you feel you would benefit from additional training? 
Be as specific as possible. 



State licensing standards for center directors currently require an individual to show evidence of one 
of the following: 

a. Completion of two years of college credit with 1 8 semester hours 
related directly to child care and/or child development. 

b. Two years of experience in a relevant setting with 1 0 hours of credit 
in child care and proof of enrollment in an accredited program. 

c. Completion of a CDA Credential with required experience and education. 

Please circle below the number that corresponds to your assessment of these requirements. 

1 . Current licensing requirements are too stringent. 

2. Current licensing requirements are just ri^ht. 

3. Current I. censing requirements are too lenient. 

If you circled number 1 or 3, what recommendations would you have for modifying existing standards? 



Would you be willing to take part in a follow-up interview related to the questions in this survey^ 
yes no 

Thank you for taking the time to answer the above questions. Pleas* send your completed survey to: 
Dr. Paula Jorde-Bloom 

Early Childhood Professional Development Project 
National College of Education 
2840 Sheridan Road 
Ev:nstcn, Illinois 60201 



Copyright © 1988 jorde-Bloom. Use of this survey without permission from the 
Early Childhood Professional Development Project is strictly prohibited. All rights reserved. 
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NATIONAL COLLEGE EARLY CHILDHOOD PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 

OF EDUCATION _ 

2840 SHERIDAN ROkO, EVANSTON. ILUNOIS 60201 




FOUNDED 1886 



October 1, 1988 



Name of Early childhood Expert 
Street Address 
City, state 

Dear First Name; 

The Esriv Childhood Professional Development Project of 
National College of Education is conducting a comprehensive study 
of early childhood center directors in Illinois. The data from 
this study will be used to make pcxicy recommendations to the 
Illinois Department of Children and Family Services (DCFS) 
regarding the kinds of professional training opportunities 
directors need and the efficacy of modifying licensing standards 
as they pertain to director qualifications. 

To give us a broader perspective on these issues, we are also 
contacting a group of early childhood experts around the country 
who have specialized knowledge and experience in public policy 
and/or early childhood program administration. You have been 
identified as one of these individuals. 

Would you please *ake a few minutes out: of your busy schedule 
to complete th* enclosed questionnaire and mail it to me in the 
stamped, addressed envelope provided. In return for your 
participation, I will be happy to send you a copy of the results 
of this study when it is published next Spring. 

Best of iuck to you in your work on behaif of ycung children. 



Cordially, 




Project Director 



Please return your couplet ed survey by October 20. Thank ju 



Individual Code 



ILLINOIS DIRECTOR'S SURVEY 

Public Policy/Program Administration Expert Questionnaire 

Name - . Male Female. 

Organization Telephone ( ) 

Address 



Cit Y State _Zip_ 

Current position 



Please indicate ( ✓ ) those professional experiences you have had that have provided you with 
expertise in the area of public policy and/or early childhood program administration. 

( ) NAEYC Center Accreditation Commissioner 

( ) State or national officer in early childhood professional association 

(name) 

( ) College instructor of early childhood administration and/or child care 

public policy course 
( ) Author of early childhood administration textbook 
( ) Editor/publisher of child care administration magazine und/or newsletter 
( ) Consultant to early childhood programs 
( ) State licensing representative 

( ) Supervisor of center directors for multi-site child care corporation, public 

agency, or private organization 
( ) Director of an early childhood center 

( ) Other: 

( ) Other: ~~ 



Please indicate ( V ) 4 he highest educational level you have completed: 

High School Diploma Some graduate work 

Some college Master's Degree (MA/MS) 

Associate of Arts Degrr e (AA) Post Master's work 

Bachelor's Degree (B/VBS) Doctorate (*d.D/Ph.D) 



Are you familiar with the licensing standards in your state for child .are personnel? 
yes no 

Are >ou aware of any organ: :ed effort in your state to revise these standards? 
Y es no If yes, please elaborate: 



.so 

1 



DIRECTOR (NOWLEDGE AND SKILL AREAS 



Below is a list of 24 knowledge and skill areas that have been identified as potentially important to 
successfully performing the director's job. 

First, to the left of each statement, indicate 1 - 4 how important you think it is for a director to have 
knowledge or skill in this area. 

1 = not important at all 

2 = somewhat impa .ant 

3 = important 

4 = very important 

Then, to the far right of the statement, check ( ✓ ) if you feel that knowledge or skill in this area should 
be required before an individual assumes the role of center director. 



How important 

is this area KNOWLEDGE AND SKILL AREAS required 

1 2 3 4 M 



Skill in t anslating program goals into policies 
and procedures. 

Skill in identifying staffing needs and recruiting 
new personnel. 

Skill in training and supervising staff who have 
different levels of experience. 

Knowledge of different methods for evaluating 
program effectiveness. 

Skill in promoting positive interpersonal rela- 
tionships among Staff. 

Knowledge of how different leadership styles 
motivate staff. 

Knowledge cf the developmental growth pat- 
terns in young children. 

SI !l in implementing a developmentally appro- 
pr, ate curriculum. 

Sk, in arranging space and materials to support 
pre ;ram goals. 

?' .! in organizing and maintaining accurate stu- 
dent records 



How important 

is this area KNOWLEDGE AND SKILL AREAS required 

1 2 3 4 rcHu.rcu 

• Skill in planning and implementing a sound nutri- 

tional program for children. 

Knowledge of first aid and emergency procedures. _ 

Knowledge of federal, state, and local regulations 

governing day care centers. 

Skill in developing a budget and preparing financial 

reports. 

Knowledge of legal issues pertaining to child abuse. 

Knowledge of the different types of insurance cover- _ 

age for day care centers. 

Knowledge of how to write proposals to secure pub- 
lic and private funding. 

Knowledge of how to complete state and federal _ 

quarterly and annual tax forms. 

sl<i ll in communicating the program's philosophy to 

parents ard community representatives. 

Knowledge of the social and cultural traditions of _ 

different types of families. 

Knowledge of how to refer children for special med- 

ical and social services. 

Knowledge of how to market a program to ensure 

maximum enrollments. 

Knowledge of different professional organizations 

related to early childhood. 

Knowledge of the legislative process regarding __ 

children's rights. 

Please indicate in the space below any additional knowledge or skill areas that you feel are 
essential to the director's role and were not included on the previous list. 
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Illinois licensing standards for center directors currently require an individual to show evidence of one 
of the following: 

a. Completion of two years of col lege with 18 semester hours credit related directly to child 
care and/or child development. 

b. Two years of experience in a relevant setting with one year of college and 10 semester hours 
of credit in child care and proof of enrollment in an accredited program. 

c. Completion of a CDA Credential with 1 2 semester hours credit in courses related to child 
care and/or child development and two years of experience. 

Please circle below the numeral that corresponds to your assessment of these requirements: 

1 . Illinois licensing requirements are too stringent. 

2. Illinois licensing requirements are just right. 

3. Illinois licensing requirements are too lenient. 

If you circled 1 or 3, what recommendations would you have for modifying these standards? 

( Be as specific as possible. In addition, note any educational, social,or economic ramifications of your 

recommendations.) 



Do you feel it is important to differentiate director qualifications fo' small and large centers? 
yes no If you answered yes, please elaborate: 



There has been some discussion over the last year about *he pros and cons of implementing national 
child cai* standards that would specify minimum qualifications for staff. Do you support a move in this 
direction? yes no Why? 




Thank you for taking the time to answer the above questions. Please send your completed survey to: 
Dr. Paula Jorde-Blo^ ^ 

Early Childhood Professional Development Project 
National College of Education 
2840 Sheridan Road 
Evanston, Illinois 60201 

Copyrignt e 1988 Jorde-Bloom. Use of this survey without permission from the 
Early Childhooc Professional Development Project is stnetly ^ohibited. All nghts reserved. } 
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NATIONAL COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION 



EARLY CHILDHOOD PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 




2840 SHERIDAN ROAD, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 80201 



FOUNDED 1886 



December 5, 1989 



v jme of Early Childhood Director 
Name of Nursery School 
Street Address 
City, Illinois 60000 



Dear First Name; 



Earlier this fall you completed a questionnaire as oart of the 
Illinois Director's Study. That survey asked questions aoout your 
background and training and the areas you felt were most important in 
carrying out your administrative role. Thank you for taking the time 
to complete that questionnaire. 

We are now entering the second phase of the Illinois Director's 
Study. From the 1000 centers that returned surveys, we have selected 
100 programs in different geographic regions of the state. These 
centers represent a cross-section of programs in Illinois by 
enrollment size, legal sponsorship, and staffing patterns. Your 
program fits the criteria we are looking for and we hope you will 
agree to participate in this part of our data collection. 

The second phase of this study will include a telephone interview 
with you, a brief (five minute) survey for you and your teachinq staff 
to complete, and a short visit to your center by a member of our 
research team on a date that is mutually convenient. As in the 
initial questionnaire you completed, confidentiality of responses will 
be ensured. Uo center Dr individual identification will be used in 
summarizing the data gathered. 

In return for your participation in the Illinois Director's 
Study, we will be happy to send you a copy of the report submitted to 
DCFS that will include policy recommendations regarding the training 
and qualifications of program directors. 

A member of our research staff, Patricia Schreiber, will contact 

you the first week of January to confirm your oarticipation ^nd 

schedule a visit to your program some time in January. Have a nice 
holiday. 



Cordially, 

Paula Jorj^e-Bloow , Ph.D. 
Project Director 
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Center Code 

DIRECTOR'S FOLLOW-UP INTERVIEW 

Center type: 1 - half -day preschool/nursery school program 

2 - both half-day and full day care program 

3 ** full day care only 

Organizational structure: 

1 ■ for profit private proprietary 

2 ■ for profit corporation or franchise 

3 » private nonprofit 

4 - public nonprofit 

Total student enrollment (part-time and full-time) 
Total number of paid teaching/administrative staff 
Total staff turnover in last 12 months 
Age 

Sex 0 * male, 1 » female 

Highest ed> national level and major 

1 « High School Diploma 

2 * Some college 

3 ■ Associate of Arts Degree 

4 ■ Bachelor's Degree 



Credentials: Indicate: 0 ■ no, 1 = yes 

____ CDA Credential 
Community college early childhood certificate 

Early childhood certificate from a 4-year college (Type 02/04) 

Elemental teaching certificate (Type 03) 

Total semester hours of coursework that has early childhood or child 

development in the title or focused specifically on educational 
issues of preschool-aged children. 

Total semester hours of coursework that focused on educational or 

developmental issues of primary-aged children (5-3 years of age). 

Totai semester hours of coursework m the administration or manage- 
ment of early childhood programs. (For example: financial manage- 
ment, staff supervision, fundraising techniques, organizational 
theory, group dynamics, ieadershio styles, orogram evaluation, 
licensing and regulations, marketing/ public relations.) 



5 = Some graduate work 

6 * Master's Degree 

7 » Post Master's work 

8 » Doctorate 
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Was this administrative course work taken before or after assuming 
your job as director? 0 ■ before, 1 ■ after 



Total semester hours of course work in proaram admi nistrat ion , 

business, accounting, or management not specifically dealing with 
early childhood. 

Total hours spent in in-service training ( non-credit) related to 

early childhood curriculum or child development during the past three 
years. 

Total hours spent in in-service training (non-credit) related to 
early childhood program administration during the past three years* 

Did your formal college-level training prepare you for your present position? 

How much classroom teaching experience at the preschool level did you 

have prior to becoming a director. Indicate years. 

Years experience as a director. 

Years experience as director of this center. 

Total professional orientation (0 - 20) 

see current position as job = 0 or career = 1 

plan to work in field three yrs from now: 0 = no 1 = yes 

took courses for credit last year: 0 = no 1 = yes 

currently working toward a degree or CDA: 0 = no 1 = yes 

avg overtime hours: 0 2 5 or less, 1 = 6-10, 2 * more than 10 

membership in professional organizations: 0, 1 , or 2 

professional journals subscribe to or read regularly: 0, 1,2 

____ professional books read last year: 0=none, 1 = 1-3, 2=4 or more 

advocacy letters written : 0 = none, 1=1, 2 = more than 2 

professional conferences last year: 0=none, 1=1-3, 2=4 or more 

given workshops: 0 ■ no, 1 = 1 , 2 ~ 2 or more 

published articles or books: 0 = no, 1 - yes 

If yen could do it all over again, would you choose a career 

in early childhood education? 0 = no, 1 = yes 
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If you were asked to be on a task force to make recommendations to DCFS 
about requirements for child care center personnel, what licensing 
standards would you ideall' like to see implemented for: 

classroom aides: age: 

education level: 
specialized training: 
experience: 

classroom teachers: 

age: 

education level? 
specialized training? 
experience: 



center directors : 

age: 

education level: 
specialized training: 
experiencp: 

Do you think that coursework in the administration of early 
childhood programs should be required as a prerequisite to being 
able to direct a center? 0 «= no, 1 « yes 

Should there be different standards for directors depending on the 
size of their center? For example, less than 24 children and more 
than 24 children. 0 = no, 1 * yes 

If DCFS received funding to offer administrative training for center 
directors, would you take advantage of it? 0 ■ no, 1 = yes 

Which of the following formats is convenient for you? 

evenings after work 

weekend workshops 
_ week long summer institutes 

Would you litre to see such training tied to college credit? 
0 = no, l - yes 



Are there any other comments you would like to make regarding the training 
and qualifications of early childhood center directors? 
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NATIONAL COLLEGE EARLY CHILDHOOD PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROJECT 

OF EDUCATIO N _ 

2840 8HEM0AN ROAO, EVANSTON, ILUNOtS 80201 




FOUNDED 1886 



Dear 



Thank you for agreeing to participate in the follow-up phase of the 
Illinois Director's Study. This letter will confirm that I will be 

visiting your center on sometime during 

the 



I have enclosed in this packet 



copies of the short form of the 



Early Childhood Work Environment Survey. This survey assesses staffs' 
perceptions of their work along several dimensions. Several days before 
your center's scheduled visit, please distribute a survey and white 
envelope to each person on your administrative and teaching staff who works 
more than 10 hours per week in a paid capacity. Be sure and complete a 
survey yourself. The staff should be assured that their responses are 
completely confidential. No center or individual identification will be 
used in the data analysis in this study. 



Please put all the staffs' white envelopes in the larger white 
envelope that has your center code on it. I will pick up this envelope on 
the day of my visit. 

Again, many thanks for your participation in this study. 

Cordially, 




Paula Jorde-Bloonr 
Project Director 



V 



Encl. 
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Early Childhood Work Environment Survey 

Short: Form 



Thank you for agreeing to participate in this research on early childhood work 
environments. Please know that your answers to these questions completely 
confidential, when you have completed both sides of this survey, please put 
it in the envelope provided and give it to your staff representative. 

Please indicate next to each statement the numeral (0-5) which most 
accurately describes what is happening in your center. 

srnewhat 

never seldom sometimes regularly frequently always 
0 1 2 3 4 5 

Staff are friendly and trust one another. 

Morale is high. There is a good team spirit. 

Staff are encouraged to learn new skills and competencies. 

Center provides guidance for professional advancement. 

Supervisor(s) are knowledgeable and competent. 

Supervisor(s) provide helpful feedback. 

Communication regarding policies and procedures is clear. 

Job responsibilities are well-defined. 

Salaries and fringe benefits are distributed equitably. 

Promotions are handled fairly. 

Teachers help make decisions about things that directly affect them. 

People feel free to express their opinions. 

Staff agree on school philosophy and educational objectives. 

Staff share a common vision of what the center should be like. 

Tne program is well planned and efficiently run. 

Meetings are productive. Time is not wasted. 

Tne work environment is attractive and well-organized. 

Ther« is sufficient equipment and supplies for staff to do their jobs. 

Staff are encouraged to be creative and innovative in their work. 

_ The center implements changes as needed. 



39 
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Check (n/) all that pply. Does your center . . . 

Provide on-site staff development workshops? 

Encourage teachers to share resources with one another regularly? 

Provide released time to attend conferences? 

Provide released time to visit other schools? 

Provide tuition reimbursement to take college courses? 

Provide paid preparation/planning time for teachers? 

Have a library of professional books for staff to use? 

Have formal 30b evaluation procedures? 

Distribute a parents' handbook detailing policies and procedures? 

Have a staff manual outlining staff policies? 

Provide written contracts for employees? 

Have written job descriptions for each position? 

Distribute a monthly newsletter to parents? 

Conduct staff meetings? 

If yes, how many per month 1 234 

Check ( y/) all that describe how you feel about your center as a t .ace to work: 

1 feel very committed to this center 

1 P ut a lot of extra effort into my work 

I intend to work here at least two more years 

____ I take pride in my center 

It would be difficult for me to find another job as good as this one 

Check (*4the category which most nearly describes your role: 

Director, assistant director, or supervisor 

Head teacher or teacher 

Assistant teacher or teacher's aide 



Thank you! 



Copyright © 1 988 Jorde-Bloom. Use of this survey without permission from the 
Early Childhood Professional Development Protect is strictly prohibited. All rights reserved. 
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APPENDIX H 



Center code 



EARLY CHILDHOOD CLASSROOM OBSERVATION SCALE 



Interaction* Among Staff end Children 



1. Staff interact frequently with children showing 
affection and respect* 

2. Staff are responsive to children. 

3. Staff speak with children in a friendly, courteous 
manner. Tone of voice is pleasant. 

4. Staff talk with individual children, and encourage 
children of all ages to use language. 

5. Staff provide children of both sexes with equal 
opportunities to take part in all activities. 

6. Staff encourage independence in children as they are 
ready. 

7. Staff use positive approaches to help children 
behave constructively. 

8. Overall sound of group is pleasant most of the 
time. 

9. Staff help children deal with anger, sadness, and 
frustration. 

10. Staff encourage prosocial behavior* in children such 
as cooperating, helping, taking turns, talking to 
solve problems. 

11. Staff expectations of children's social behavior are 
developmental ly appropriate. 



not 
met 



fully 
met 



2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 



3 4 



3 4 



3 4 



3 4 



2 3 4 



2 3 4 



Total score 
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Curriculum 


not 
■at 






fully 


1 . 


There is a balance of activities: quiet/active 
small group large group, small muscle/large muscle 




2 


3 


4 


2. 


Balance of activities: child initiated/staff initiated 


1 


2 


3 


4 


3 . 


Multiracial , nonsexist, nonstereotyping pictures, 
dolls, books, an* aterials are available. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


4. 


ucvciupmentany appropriate nands-on activities to 
foster positive self-concept. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5. 


uevciopmencaiiy appropriate hands-on activities to 
develop social skills. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


6. 


uevciopmentaiiy appropriate activities to encourage 
children to think, reason, question, and experiment. 




2 


3 


4 


7. 


Developmentally appropriate hands-on activities to 
encourage lanauage development. 




2 


3 


4 


8. 


Developmentally appropriate hands-on activities to 
enhance physical development. 




2 


3 


4 


9. 


Developmentally appropriate hands-on activities to 
encourage and demonstrate sound health, safety, and 

nuuiiuiunai piaCtJ C6S* 




2 


3 


4 


10. 


Developmentally appropriate hands-on activities to 
ciiLuuidge creative expression ana appreciation for 
the arts. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


11. 


ueveiopmentaiiy appropriate hands-on activities that 
respect cultural diversity. 




2 


3 


4 


!2 . 


Staff DrOVl dp maf or^le An/4 — • i j . 

ouail piuviue materials ana time tor children to 
select their own activities during the day. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


13. 


Staff conduct smooth and un regimented transitions 
between activities. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


14. 


Staff are flexible enough to change planned or 

routine activities. Modifications are made as necessary 


! 


2 


3 


4 


15. 


Routine tasks such as diapering, toileting, eating, 
dressing, and sleeping are handled in a relaxed and 
individual nvinnpr 


Total 


2 

score 


3 


4 
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Physical Unri 



not 

Mt 



fully 



!• There is enough usable space indoors so children 
are not crowded. 

2. There is enough usable space for outdoor play for 
each age group. 

3. Space is arranged to accommodate children 
individual ly, small groups, and large groups. 

4. A variety of age-appropriate materials and equipment 
are available for children indoors and outdoors. 

5. Individual space is provided for each child's 
belongings. 

6. Private areas where children can play or work alone 
or with a friend are available indoors and 
outdoors • 

7. The environment includes soft elements. 

8. Sound-absorbing materials such as ceiling tile and 
rugs are used to cut down noise. 

9. A variety of activities can go on outdoors 
throughout the year. 

10. The outdoor play area is protected from access to 
streets and other dangers. 

11. There is a sense of order and organisation to the 
environment. 

12. Overall , the center is aesthetically pleasing. 

13. There is a place where staff can get away from the 
children. 

14. There is an adult-sized bathroom conveniently located 
for staff. 

15. There is a workspace for staff to store their belongings 
and prepare materials and teaching aids. 



2 
2 



2 
2 



3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 

3 4 



Total score 
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Health, Nutrition, and Safety 



not 



fully 



1 - 
2. 

3. 

4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 

10. 
11. 

12. 
13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 



Children are under adult supervision at all times. 

Children are dressed appropriately for active play 
indoors and outdoors* 

As children use the facility, staff and children 
keep areas reasonably clean. 

Toileting and diapering areas are sanitary. 

Staff wash their hands with soap and water before 
feeding, preparing or serving food, and after 
assisting children with toileting. 

A sink with running hot and cold water is very 
close to diaperinq and toileting areas. 

The building, play yard, and all equipment are 
maintained in safe, clean condition and in good repair, 

Equipment/materials are safe for the age of 
children (e.g. infants 1 and toddlers' toys are 
large enough to prevent swallowing or choking) 

Toilets, drinking water, and handwashing facilities 
are safe and easily accessible to children. 

Children wash hands after toileting and before meals 

Areas used by children are well-lighted and 
ventilated and kept at a comfortable temperature. 

Electrical outlets are covered with protective caps. 

Floor coverings are attached to the floor or backed 
with nonslip materials. 

Cushioning materials such as mats, wood chips, or sand 
are used under climbing equipment, slides and swings. 

All chemicals and potentially dangerous products 
puch as medicines or cleaning supplies are stored 
out of the reach of children. 

Mealtime is a pleasant social and learning 
experience for children. 

Mealtimes encourage independence in children. 



2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 



2 
2 

2 
2 



3 
3 

3 
3 



4 

4 

4 
4 



4 
4 



Total score 
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NATIONAL COLLEGE 
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NC 
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ILLINOIS DIRECTOR'S STUDY 
Final Report 

Order Form 



™ildren , nd ""f^' 8 STDDT » as commissioned by the Department of 
iJ v dr e '"; d J 3 " lly Servic es (DCFS) to provide comprehensive aata on 
early childhood directors of licensed, center-based programs in Illinois 
The scudy addressed the following questions: Illinois. 



training, and experience of 



What is the current level of education, 
center directors in Illinois? 

thLf a I\ reC T S im P° rtance <* specific tasks associated with 

o^ ex D erTs n in tneT l^'l ""f ^ * theSS C ° mpare With those 

* ?l ! ? ! ^ fl6ld ° f 6arly ch ildhood education? 

«auirLnL an ^Tr tenCieS d ° C6nter directors should be minimum 

liTiZTZ Position? And how do directors' assessments of 

Uce^ngTa™? 8 ^ ^ ° f ~ ™ -ate 

TrliJ 3 thS , relationshi P between directors' level of education, 
lit *J2l 3 ex P eri / n ce and their perceived competence in performing 
the tasks associated with their role? m what knowledge and skill 
^ areas do they perceive they need additional training? 

What is the relationship between directors' level of education 
specialized training, and experience and indices of program quality? 

The final report provides background information on 990 directors and 
inTudr 8 ° f fi6ld ob — tions of 103 programs j\ 'Alt 

Published April, 1989 
100 pages, bound 

includes copies of survey instruments 
$7.95 per copy, plus $1.50 shipping 



Please send 
Name 



copies of the ILLINOIS DIRECTOR 1 S CTODY to : 
Agency 



Address 
City 



State 



ZIP 



Send this order form with your check or purchase order to : 



Dr. Paula Jorde-Bloom, Director 

Early Childhood Professional Development Project 

National College of Education 

2840 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Illinois 60201 



Total amount enclosed $ 
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